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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoires sur la Vie Privée de Marie Antoinette, Se. 

Paris 1823. Bossange & Co. 

Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie, Antoinette, 
* Queen of France and Navarre: To which are 
added, Recollections, Sketches, and Anecdotes, 

illustrative of the Reigns of Louis XIV, Louis XV. 

and Louis XVI, By Madame Campan, First 

femme de Chambre to the.Queen. 8vo. 

2 vols. London 1823, H. Colburn & Co, 
Iv the first of our Literary Gazettes for the 
pearent year, we gave an account of Madame 

Jampauand of her Memoirs, then on the eve 
of publication in Paris; and beg to refer 
the reader to our letter from that city of 
Dec, 18th, and of Jan. 1st in, the following 
Number, for these details and extracts. We 
had just finished the perasal of the French 
edition, with the intention of going into a 
regular review of it, when the work. issued 
from the London press in its English garb. 
We have now therefore both copies on our 
table, and can say of them, that they are of a 
most interesting nature, full of anecdote, and 
recording events either strikingly curions or 
deeply affecting to every description of 
reader, 

Before. entering, upon those selertions 
which must recommend Madame de Cam- 
pan’s narrative te great popularity, we re- 
joice to have an opportnnity of correcting the 
talschood circulated, on the pretence. of her 
‘authority, against the late.mubappy Marie 
Antoinette. $o far from imputing any btame 
to that wretched lady énethe. night of the 
Gth October, these Memoirs distinctly ex- 
culpate her from the foul slander, aud do 
justice to a Queen as virtuous as she was un- 
fortunate. 

The ‘Memoirs, after a biographical notice 
of their author, and a_pretace, conmente 
with a picture of the Court of the fifteenth 
Lonis, admirably drawn, and replete with re- 
markable incident. Every. page is s0 worthy 
of being selected, that we experience much 
diffenlty in making our extracts to illustrate 
this most agreeable work. We quoted in our 
former papers the story of the rose coloured 
minuet when the princesses were under the 
charge of Madame de Joulauges, a lady who 
was afterwards Abbess of Royal-Lieu; and 
Madame Campan adds— 

“This excellent woman fell a victim to the 
revolutionary madness. She and her numerous 
sisters were led to the scaffold on the same 
day. While leaving the. prison, they all 
chaanted the Veni Creator upon the fatal car. 
When arrived at the place of punishment, 
they did not interrupt their strains. One 
head fell, and ceased to mix its voice with 
the celestial chorus—but the strain continued. 

 abbexs suffered last; and her single 
Voice, with increased tone, still raised the 

Vout versicle. It ceased at once—it was 

silence of death!” 

Of Landsmath,, the blunt Equerry. of 
Louis xv., we have also already related an 
anecdote ; the following are equally piquant: 


‘* This same 
military and fi Janguage thas calmed 
the fears of Louis Xevsou the day of Damidus’ 
horrible crime, was oue. of those pedple, » 
in the most. haughty courts, often tell the 
trath bluntly. It is remarkable, that there 
is a person of this description to be found in 
almost every court, who seems to supply the 
place of the ancient Kings’ jester, and to 
claim the right of saying whatever he pleases. 

‘* His Majesty one day asked M.de Lands- 
math how old he was? He was aged, and by 
no means fond of thinking of his age; he 
evaded the question. A fortnight after, 
Louis xv. took a paper out of his pocket, and 
read aloud, ‘On such a.day in the month of 
*** one thousand six hundred and. eighty *** 
was baptised by me, rector of *** the son of 
the high and mighty lord, &c. ‘ What’s that?’ 
said Landsmath, angrily ; ‘has your majesty 
been procuring the certificate of my baptism?’ 
‘There it is, yon see, Landsmath,’ said the 
King. ‘ Well, Sire, hide it as fast as you can; 
a prince eutrusted with the happiness of 
twenty-five millions of men, ought net to 
hurt the feclings of one individual at plea- 
sure,’ ‘ 

‘The King learned that Landsmath had 
lost his confessor, a missionary priest of the 
parish of Notre Dame; it was the custom of 
the lazarists to expose their dead, with the 
tace ancovered... Louis xv. wished-te try bis’ 
equerry’s. firmness. ‘You. baye lost your 
confessor, I hear,” said the King. ‘Yes, Sires 
"He will he exposed'with bis face pare?’ 
—‘ Such is the custom. —‘ I command yorto 
go and. see ‘him.’—‘Sire, my conlessor was 
my friend ;.it would be very painful. to me.’ 
—‘ No matter; I command you. —* Are you 
really in earnest, Sire ?’—* Quite’ so.’—* It 
would be the first time in my life that I had 
disobeyed my sovereign’s order. I will go.’ 
The next day, the King, at his leyee, as soon 
as he perceived Landsmath, said: - Have 
you done as. I desired you, Landsmath ?’— 
* Undoubtedly, Sire.’—* Well, what did you 
sec ?’—‘ Faith, I saw that your majesty and 
Lare no great things!’ ’’* 

The following also belong to the period of 
Lonis xv. 

“‘ Three young men of the college of St.Ger- 





*«<¢The King often talked about death, 
burials, and cemeteries,’ says madamede Hausset: 
‘nobody could be more melancholy by nature. 
Madame de Pompadour has often told me, that 
he felt-a painful sensation. whenever he was 
forced to laugh, and that he often requested. her 
to put au end to a diverting story. He siniled, 
and that was all. Hehad, in general, the most 
gloomy ideas on all events. When a uew minister 
came into office, the King would say, * He spread 
out his guods, like the rest, and promised the 
finest things in the world, none-of. which will 
ever happen. He does not kuow how. the land 
lies: he will see.’ When schemes for increasin 
the nasal force were proposed to him, he 
to say, ‘I have it talked of continually, 
for the last twenty years ; France will mever have 
a navy, I’believe.” I had this from. M: de Ma- 





Landsmath, who, by his | 


main, who had just completed their course of 
stuslies, knowing no person ahout the court, 
and having heard that strangers were always 
well treated there, resolved to dress them- 
selves completely in the Armenian costume, 
and, thus clad, to present themselves to see 
the gtand ceremony ofthe reception of several 
knights of the order of the Holy Ghost. Their. 
stratagem met with all the. success with 
which they had flattered themselves, While 
the procession was passing through the long 
mirror gallery, the Swiss of the apartments 
placed them in the first- row of spegtators, 
recommending every one to pay all possible 
attention to the strangers. e latter, how- 
ever, were imprudent enongh to .euter the 
bull’s eve, where were. Messiears Catdonne 
and Ruffin, interpreters.of oriental languages, 
and the first clerk of the consuls’ department, 
whose business it was to attend to every 
thing which related to the natives of the 
east, wlio were in France: The three scholars 
were immediately surronnded and questioned 
hy these gentlemen ; at first in modern 
Without being disconcerted, they made signs 
that they did not understand it, They were 
then addressed in Turkish and-Arabie: at 
length, one of the interpreters, losing all 
patience, exclaimed, ‘ Gentlemen, you: cer- 
tainly must understand some of the languages 
in whieh you have been addressed, what’ 
country, can you "ace came from, then ?’, 
‘ From St. Ge u-Laye, Sir,’ the 
dotdest amongst them; ‘ this is the first time. 
ou have put the question to us in French.” 
ey then confessed the motive of their dis- 
guise; the eldest of theni was mot more than 
eighteen years of age. Louis Xv, was in~ 
fermed of the affair. «He laughed mance om 
ordered them a few hours’ sand a 
good admonition; after which they were to 
be set at liberty. - - - bt , 

“Louis xv. liked to talk about death,’ 
though he was extremely apprehensive of it ; 
but his ae a a Sd digaity 

robably e him imagine - 
ceeubhe't he often said to people, who had 
very bad colds, ‘You've a chureh-yard cough 
there.’ Hunting one day in the forest of 
Senard, in a year in which bread was ex- 
tremely deat, lie met a mau on horseback, 
carrying @ coffin, ‘Whither are you carrying 
that coffin?’ —‘ To the beer of ——,’ an- 
swered the peasant. s it fora man or a 
woman pa Vor a wan.’—* What did he die 
of ??—* OF hunger,’ bluntly. replied the villa- 
gér, The King spurred his horse, and asked 
vo more questions. * - - ; 

“Count d@’Halville, sprung from, a very 
ancient Swiss house, comme his career 
at Versailles in the humble rank of in 
the regiment of Swiss guards. His namé and 
distinguished qualities ed him ‘the patron- 
age of some powerful friends, who, 
to support the honour of the ancient name he 
bore, by a handsome fortune, 
him in marriage the daughter of a very rich 
financier, named M. de Te Garde. The off- 





\rigny.’—Note by the Editor.” 


spring of this union was an only danghter, 
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who married count Esterhazy. Amongst the 
estates which belonged to mademoiselle de la 
Garde, was- the, chateau,des Trous, situate 
four leagues from Versailles 
was visited by many 

court. 
who had 
naliie; aud of the favour which his family en- 
joyed, and 


tress, said to him abruptly, ‘ Go ont, Sir.’ 
‘ My lord,’ replied the duke de Brissac, with 
your ancestors would have said, 


noise and confusion increased. Bat after the 
third line, ‘ To please her all eagerly sought, 
—M. deVandreuil perceiving that all eyes were 
fixed upon him, paused. * Pray go on, sir! 
said madame la Marechale; singing the last 
line ‘herself: ‘ And too well in ‘his-tirh each 
M. de Besenval’s remarks re. 
spécting madame dé Luxembourg render the 
But, perhaps, in such a 
delicate dilemma, she may be considered as 


y where the count 
people attached to the 

g:ensign of the body guard: 

ned that rank on account of his 


The Archduke Maximilian visited Paris 
in 1775, and we are told, 
“ The archduke’s visit was, in every point 
of view, 4 niisadveriture. 
bat commit blunders:: hie went to the King’s 
arden; M. de Buffon, who received him 


He did nothing 
all the confidence which 


anecdote plausible. 
‘& unmerited success,’ but 


of ‘thie 
lieves 
hint to give his opinion of the 


presented him with a copy of his 
works; the prince declined accepting the 
book, saying to: M. de Buffon, in the most 
polite manner possible, ‘ I should be very 


havitig given a proof of presence of mind, 
rather than of impudence. - = - 

“ Modesty was not one of Gluck’s virtues; 
Madame de Geullis, iu her Souvenirs, says, 


yonng people, was one d 
he knew nothing of the great fami- 


lies of Switzerland. 


Without the least deli- 


sorry to deprive you of it.’ 
or-consideration for the count, his host, 


that he spoke of Piccini judicions 
arisians were mich enter- 


ne cannot help feeling,’ ad 


he asserted boldly that there were no ancient 
families in Switzerland. 
the count, very 


great 


tained with this answer. - - - 

‘The eoronation took plaee at Rheims, 
with ‘all. the acctistomed pomp: At this pe- 
riod, Lotiis xvi. experienced that which can, 


‘that he is equitable witliout ostentation, 
However, he said yesterday, that if Piccini’s 
Roland succeeds, he will do tt over again. Th 
remark is striking, bat it is of a nature that 


¢ Excuse me,’ said 
; ‘there are several of 
.’=* Can you name them, Sir?’ 


atiswered the youtli: ‘ Yes,’said M. de Hal- 
ville ; ‘for instance, there is my house, and 
that of Hapsburg, which now reigns in Ger- 
many.’—§ Of course yon have your reasons 


for 


and shonld, most powerfully affect the heart 
of a-virtuous sovereign. 
for him burst forth in: thosé unanimots trans- 
ports, which are clearly distinguishable from 
the impulse of curiosity, or the cries of party. 


will never please me. 


It is so much more a 
proof of feeling, to speak always with diffi, 





“ Gluck often had to deal with self-suffi- 


your own family first?’ replied ciency, atleast equal to his own: 


the im 
Hal sternly; ‘because: the house of 
Hapsbar, 


nt ensign, ‘ Yes, Sir,’ said He replied to this enthusiasm, by marks of 
confidence, worthy of ‘a ‘people, lap 


being under the government of a good 


very reluctant to introduce long ballets into 


, ; naga ad persone Iphigenia. VeStris deeply régretted that tlie 
g dates from pe w ts 


founder was 
history, st 
families ; a 
in your assertions.’ 

“ Weak as Louis xv. was, the parliaments 
would never have obtained. his consent to 
the convocation of the States-general. 
heard an anecdote on this subject from two 
officers attached to that prince’s household. 
o = at the period when the remonstrances 


gister 


;|opera was not terminated by a chaconne, in 
which that god of dance mighit display all his 
He complained to Gluck about it. 
Gluck, who treated his art just as it deserves, 
would make no other reply, than that, in sé 
interesting a subject, capering and dancii 

would be misplaced. - Being pressed another 
time by Vestris, on the same subject, ‘A 
chaconne! a cliaconne!’ roared ont the en- 
raged musician, ‘ we mist describe the 
Greeks; and had the Greeks chacounes ?’— 
‘ What! had they not?” returned the asto- 


to my ancestors. Read 
antiquities of nations and 
yin fature, be more circumspect 


he took a pleasure in repeatedly walkin 
without guards, in the midst of the crow 
which pressed around him, and called down 
blessings on his head. 
pression made at this time, by an observation 
On the day of his coronation, 
in the middle of the choir of the cathedral at 
Rheims, he put his-hand up to his head, at 
the moment of the crown being placed upon 
it, and said, ¢ It pinches me.’ Henry IH. 
had exclaimed, ‘ It pricks mie.’ ‘Those who 
were near the King, were struck with the 


I remarked the im- 


iaments, and the refusals to re- 
decrees for levying taxes, produced 


alarm with resp 
fac agg 8 
evening at t 
will see, Sire,’ said a courtier, whose office 


nished dancer; ‘ faith then, so much the 
worse for them! ’” 

We close with a detail of considerable lite- 
rary as well as pplitical interest : 

“The duke de Lauzun (since duke. de 
Biron) who madc himself conspicuous in the 
revolution, among the associates of the duke 
d’Orleans, has jeft behind him some mann- 
t memoirs, in which he insults the name 
He relates one anec- 


to the state of the finances. 
of conversation one 
of Louis xv.; ‘ You 


similitude between these two exclamations, 
though it will not be imagined, that such as 
had the honour of being near the young mo- 
narch on that day, were of the class which 
may be blinded b 
ignorance. - - - 

*“*M. de Vaudreuil was passtnately fond 
of the arts and of literature: he preferred 
encouraging them as an amateur, rather than 


him in close communication with the 

ing, ‘that ali this will make it absolutely 
ssary to assemble the States-general.’ 
ing, roused by this speech from the 
thy of his character, seized the 


y the superstitions fears of 
j 


courtier by the arm, and said to him, in a 


as aman of -onsequence. He gave a dinnet 


dote ‘respecting a heron’s plume. The fol- 
every week toa party consisting only of lite- 


Never repeat those words: I am lowing is the true history of the matter. 


passion 

not sanguinary ; but had I a brother, and he 
were to dare to 
sacrifice him, 


rary characters and artists. 
was spent in a saloon furnished with musica 
instruments, pencils, colours, brushes, and 


* The. duke de Lauzin had a good deal of 


ive me sueh advice, I would original wit, and something chivalrous in his 


in. twenty-fonr hours, to 


the duration of the mon 
quillity of the kingdom.’’ 

We shali content ourselves with continuing 
these anecdotes, and make this Number a 
vehicle only for a 


“ It 


fevli 
of the 


manners. ‘The Queen was accustomed to see 
him at the King’s suppers, and at the house 
of the princess de Guéménée: and always 
shewed him attention. One day he made his 
appearance at Madame de Guéménée’s in uni- 
form, and with the most magnificent plume of 
white her6n’s feathers that it was possibte to 
behold. The Queen admired the plume, and he — 
offered it to her through the princess de Gué- 
As he wore it, the Queen had not 
imagined that he could thidk of givitg it to 
her; much embarrassed with ‘the p’ 


rchy, and the tran-| pens; and every one composed, or painted, 


or wrote, according to his taste or genius. 
M. de Vaudreuil himself pursued several of 
the fine arts. His voice was very pleasing, 
and he was a good musician. 
plishments: made him souglit after, from his 
earliest entrance into society. The first time 
he visited madame la Marechale de Luxem- 
bourg; that lady said to him, after sup 
‘ Lam told, Sir, that you sing very wel 
should be delighted to hear you., But if you 
do oblige me so far, pray do not sing any fine 


miscellany of that cha- 


at this period as if eve 
ot dignity was lost, ‘ Few nob “i 
French court,’ says a writer gf the 
» ‘preserved themselves from the gene- 
rét.corrnption,. The marshal de Brissac was 
of the latter. He was bantered on the 


saietness of his principles of hono 
ae ity; itwas 


be 


which she had, as it were, drawa tipon her- 
self, she did not dare to refuse it, nor did 
she know whether she ought to make one in 


i¢ce—no cantata—but some street ballad— 
t a mere street song. I like a nataral 


nded.at ‘being. t — something lively — something cheer- 


others, exposed to 
wv. ae Shergremmee, 
don’ 


- 





return ; afraid, if she did-give any thing, of 
giving either too tiuch or too little, she con- 
tented herself with wearing the plume once, 
and letting M. de Lanzin see her adorned 
with ‘the present he had niade her. In his 
secret memoirs the duke attaches im 
to his present of the aigrette, whi 
him utterly anworthy of an honowr accorded 
only im his name and rank. 
** His vanity magnified 
favour done him. A shdrt time after 

present of the heron pPltine, We solicited an 


M, de Vandreuil begged leave to sing 
a street ballad then much in vogue. 
hot know that madame Ja Marechale de 
| Luxembourg was,. before her widowhood, 

countess de Boufflers. 
full and sonorous voice the first line of the 
couplet, beginning, ‘ When Boufflers was 
court.” The company imnie- 
ing, spitting, aud sneez- 


self shone less beauteous than she did.’—The 


5 


He sang out with a 


t the courts of Louis xv, and xv1., he 
» gallantry, and 


i him one day with 








audience ; the Queen granted it, as she would} 
have done to any other nobleman of equal 
Twas in the room adjoinitg that in 
which hé was received ; a few minutes after 
his arrival, the Queen opened the door, and 
said aloud, and in an angry tone of voice, 
‘Go, sir.’ M.de Lanzun bowed low, and 
withdrew, The Queen was much agitated. 
She said tome: ¢ That man shall never again 
eome within my doors.’ A few years before 
the revolution of 1789, the marshal de Biron 
ed. The dike de Lauzun, heir to his name, 
ired to the iniportant post of colonel of 
the regiment of French guards. The Queen, 
however, procured it for the duke du Cha- 
telet: such is often the origin of the. most 
implacable hatred.. The duke de Biron 
espoused the canse of the duke @’Orleans, 
and became one of the most violeat enemies 
of Marie Antoinette.” 





Essays. on. Petrarch, By Ugo Foscolo. 8vo. 
pp. 325,.. London 1823. J, Murray. 


So long ago as the summer of 1821 (in Nos. 
232 and 236 of the Literary Gazctte,) when only 
sixteen privately printed copies of M. Foseolo’s 
Essays were in eXistence, we were enabled 
to give an account of the work, and gratify 
literary’ curiosity respecting: it, by several 
columns of extracts. To these papers we 
beg leave to refer for the exemplification of 
several of the Essays (‘‘On the Love of 
Petrarch ;”’ ** On the Poetry of Petrarch ;” 
“On the Character [Habits] of Petrarch; ” 
and “ Parallel between Dante and Petrarch ;”’) 
and shall proceed to lay before our readers 
a concise description of the volume, as it 
now appears, with examples of its new mat- 
ter. Besides the four essays above enume- 
rated, and six papers in the appendix,* there 
are specimens of translations from Petrarch, 
by Barbarina Lady Dacre, to whom this pub- 
lication is dedicated with a well-merited 


enon 

- Foscolo is a very enthusiastic Petrarch- 

ist; and evenif we did not goall the length with 

him in his various views, we must still admire 

their acuteness and originally 8 wellas the 
e 


copious store of reading whic has brought 
to illustrate them, not only from his own 
native tongue, the Italian, but from Greek, 
Latin, French,+ and English authors. From 
the Essay on the Poetry of Petrarch, we 
quote two interesting passages. 

“The more discoveries Petrarch made of 
the works of the ancients, the more compe- 
tent he became to judge of their excellence ; 
and sé deeply he felt their superiority, that 
those Latin poems in which for so many 
yeats he liad reposed all his hopes of glory, 
caused. him in the end an inward mortifica- 
tion, which the applauses of the world only 
served to betray. On hearing some lines of 
the Arnica repeated at Verona, Petrarch 
hnrst into tears of shame. The copies cir- 

after his death could not have been 
taken from the manascript which he had pre- 
pared, but which he had not: the courage to 


* Namely—1. Specimens. of Petrarch’s Latin 

. 2. Specimens of Greek Amatory Poetry, 

from Sappho, dowu to the Writers of the Lower 
Empire, 3. A ‘I of Platonic Loye, by Lo- 
renzo de Medici. 4. Comparative Description of 
Woman's Beauty according to Platonic deus, by 
the early Italian Poets. 5, Petratch's Unpub- 
lished Letters, in Italian, 6. A Letter, in Latin 
of Dante's, lately discovered. See Lit. Gaz 





publish, and soon after threw into the fire.— 
Seldom has a father felt more agony. in pla- 
cing the corpse of his only son on the:pile, 
than I have felt in destroying all my labours: 
think on it, and you will hardly retrain from 
tears.’ His several eclogues and elegies, and 
his treatises—On his own Ignorance and that of 
many others —On Memorable Events, particulariy 
of his own time—On Remedies for Prosperity and 
Misery—On the Administration of a Commonwealth 
—On the Duties of a Commander. of Armies—An 
Itinerary through Syria+an twifinished series. of 
Lives of Illustvious Romans from Romulus to Titus 
—Apologies and Invectives against his adversa- 
ries—all these, besides some others that re- 
main still inedited, are probably the lesser 
portion of his Latin volumes. Whilst he was 
composing, he fancied himself the Achilles, 
and when he was revising, the Thersites, of 
anthors ; and often, when the death of his 
friends impressed him more deeply .with the 
vanity of life, he burned his writings. The 
only one for which he continued to have a 
constant predilection was his book, On Soli- 
tude, whiich he called Liber mavimus rerum mea- 
rum. He added another, On the Peaceable Life 
of Monks, which he addressed to his younger 
brother Gerardo, who having experienced ali 
the joys and disappointments of youth, re- 
tired, after. the death of a beloved mistress, 
to end his days in a Carthusian monastery— 
‘ My brother and myself,’ Petrarch exclaimed 
after Laura’s death, ‘ were fettered alike, 
Thy hand, O my God! hath burst our chains 
asunder: but are we both delivered? He, 
indeed, hath escaped.’ It was then that he 
destroyed many letters in which he enter- 
tained his intimate friends about Laura: but 
being aware that others were preserved and 
copied, he collected a great number of them, 
foreseeing, perhaps, that they would ulti- 
mately preserve his Latin writings from neg 
ect. - - - ’ 

“‘In the numerous letters written by Pe- 
trarch towards the decline of life, and ar- 
ranged by him under the title. ef. Epistole 
Seniles, the old solitary man, while conversing 
with his most intimate friends, intended to 
be heard by the world. They are full of 
pathos- and wisdom; of pedantry and elo- 
quence; of christian self-denial and puerile 
self-complacency: and there is a continual 
struggle between his natural frankness and 
the caution of age. . However, his corre- 
spondents were indebted to him for a profu- 
sion of quotations, which, in the scarcity of 
books in that age, made them acqaainted 
with many. passages. of .classical writers. 
Possibly they indulged, almost as much as 
we do, in gossiping about all the concerns, 
great and small, public and personal, histo- 
rical and fabulous, of their celebrated con- 
temporaries; but editors of monthly and 
quarterly publications, of daily newspapers, 
and of biographical dictionaries of the dead 
and the living, had not as yet either the pro- 
fessional inducements or the means to pene- 
trate into the privacy of domestic retirement. 
Petrarch, allured by the idea that his cele- 
brity would maguity into importance al] the 
ordinary occurrences of his lite, satisfied the 
curiosity both of his friends and foes by seri- 
ously telling them, how 

He did all natural functions of a ian, 

Ate, drank, and slept, and put his rdiment-on— 
which has afforded this advantage at an 
rate, that our information is mot apovryphal, 
and that we-posséss tlié materials for the 
most interesting of histories—the history of 





te’s, 
mself hated the French, whom 


fr, 
he calls ‘‘ enervated madmen.” 


the mind of a man of genius,—but he still 
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requires, what he has never yet had-the good 
fortune to find, a man of genins for his histo- 
rian, In-Petrarch’s letters,as well as in his 
poems and treatises, we always identify the 
author with the man who felt himself irresisti- 
bly impelled -to develope his own intense 
feelings, Being endowed with almost all the 
noble, and with some uf. the paltry passions 
of our nature, and having never attempted to 
conceal. them, he awakens, ns. to reflection 
upon ourselves, while we contemplate in- him 
a being of our own species, yet different from 
every other, and. whose originality excites 
even more sympathy than, admiration. 

The Essay on the poet’s character pos- 
sesses extreme interest, and we could almost 
repeat our extracts from that paper. But to 
avoid such waste, we will endeavour to class 
together a few detached periods calculated 
to throw light upon the life of this extraordi- 
nary man. 


“it was Petrarch chiefly who familiarized 
his fellow-citizens with the personages of 
ancient Italy, and the people were naturally 
disposed to consider him as one of the num- 
ber. They uttered his name with adoration : 
artisans prepared their houses to receive.him 
when he travelled through the country, and 
he preferred them to the palacés of the great. 
Princes and magistrates, followed by cour- 
tiers and crowds of citizens, went, iurth to 
meet him at the gates ef their towns, In- 
quisitive travellers.of every nation, with the 
indelicate importunity of the genus, anxious 
to smooth the way to his acquaintance, sent 
him magnificent presents, of which he proudly 
complains. - - - 

- «+ “He was led in the fearlessness of 
youth to spend for the benefit, of others, 
nearly all of the scanty inheritance he de- 
rived from parents who died in exile. He 
bestowed one part as a dowry on his sister, 
who married at Florence,* and gave up the 
other to two desef'ving friends, who were in 
indigent circunistances. He lent even some 
classic manuscripts, which he called his only 
treasures, to his old master, that he might 

awn them: in this: manner Cicero’s books 

Gloria were irrrecoyerably lost. If his 
presents were declined, he attached some 
verses to them which compelled his friends 
to accept them; and he distributed his Ttalian 
poetry as alnis amongst rhymesters and bal- 
lad-singers, As he adyanced in years, the 
‘sovereign contempt for riches’ which ‘he 
continued to profess, was more apparent than 
real, especially towards the end of his career ; 
yet he never forgot those who looked to him 
for aid, which he always bestowed With kind- 
ness. Among the many legacies of his testa- 
ment, he left to one of his friends his Inte, 
tliat he might sing the praisés of the Al- 
thighty—to a domestic, a sum of money, in- 
treating him not to lose it at play a8 usnal— 
to his amanuensis, a silver goblet, recomi- 
mending him to fill it with Water in prefer- 
enceto winé—and to Botcacio, a winter 
pelisse, for his noéturnal stadies, - ~ + 

«“< The last time he résided at it (Vateluse) 
two years, he writes—‘ I ant again in France, 
not to see what I have already seen a thousand 
times, but to dissipate wearitiess ‘and dis- 
quietude, as invalids seek to do, by change 
of place.—Thas I have no place to ‘remain 
in, none to go to: I am weary of life; and 





es Leohaido Arete AS anon Sect d= 
cument lately discovered at Florence, it 
that the doéry of Petrarch’s sister consisted of 
35 florins in gold." , 
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whatever path I take, I find it strewed with 
flints and thorns. In good truth, the spot 
which I seek has no existence upon earth: 
would that the time were come, when I might 
d in search of a world far different from 

s wherein I feel so unhappy happy, 
perhaps, from my own fault; aps from 
that of mankind ; or it may be only the fault 
of the age in which I am destined to live ; 
or it may be the fault of no one—still I am 
unhappy. - - - 

“ From reflecting upon the mournful events 
which so closely preceded and followed the 
loss of the woman from whom alone he had 
long expected his happiness, his hopes were 
wholly turned to a fature existence. Pur- 
suing a plan of wisdom, which was unsuited 
to his restless mind, he conceived—‘ That, 
to cure all his miseries, he must study them 
night and day—that to accomplish this pro- 
ject effectually, he must renounce all other 
desires—and that the ouly means of arriving 
at a total forgetfulness of life, was to reflect 
perpetually on death.” The power of execu- 
ting his resolutions was not equal to his 
ardour in planning them, and his faculties 
were exhausted by confiictingimpulses. After 
he had accustomed himself to look on death 
without dread, it again appeared to him under 
fearful forms. He was seized with sudden 
lethargies, which rendered him absolatcly in- 
sensible ; and for the space of thirty hoars, 
his body appeared like a corpse. When he 
revived, he testified, that he had experienced 
neither terror nor pain. But, by his intem- 
perate meditation on eternity as a christian 
and as a philosopher, he provoked Nature 
to withhold the boon, which she had designed 
for him, of dying in peace. ‘I lay myself 
in my bed as in my shroud—suddenly I start 
upin a frenzy—I speak to myself—I dissolve 
in tears, so as to make those weep who wit- 
ness my condition.’—Whatever he saw or 
heard in these paroxysms of grief, made him 
experience ‘the torments of hell.” By de- 
grees he found delight in nourishing his sor- 
rows, and resigned himself during the rest of 
his life to those reveries which beset ardent 
minds, and make them ever regret the past, 
and ever repent ; ever grow weary of the 
present, and either hope or fear too much 
from the future, Four years before his death, 
Petrarch built a new honse at Arqua, near 
Padua ; and on the twentieth day of July, 
1374, the eve of the seventieth anniversary 
of his birth, he was found dead in his librar 
with his head resting on a book.” 


We now. approach the Appendix, whence 
our selections must ‘also be miscellaneous. 
The following translation of the Death of 
Mago, from Lib. vi. of Petrarch’s Africa, 
is from the pen of Lord Byron: 
The Carthaginian rose—and when he found 
The increasing anguish of his mortal wound 
All hope forbid—with difficult, slow breath 
He thus address’d the coming hour of death—- 

‘¢ Farewell to all my longings after fame ! 
Cursed love of power, are such thine end and aim 
Oh, blind to all that might have made thy bliss, 
And must ambition’s frenzy come to this > 
From height to height aspiring still to rise, 

Man stands rejoicing on the precipice, 

Nor sees the innumerable stornis that wait 

To level all the projects of the great, 

Oh, trembling pinnacle of power on earth! 
Deceitful ! and glory blazon’d forth 

With false, fictitious blandishments! Oh, life 

Of doubt and danger, and perpetual strife [woe 





? 


That comest to all, but ah! when none can know, 
Hour singled from all years! why must man bear 
A lot so sad? The tribes of earth and air 

No thoughts of future ill in life molest, 

And when they die, sleep on, and take their rest 5 
But man in restless dreams spends all his years, 
And shortens life with death’s encroaching fears. 
Oh, thou, whose cold hand tears the veil from error, 
Whose hollow eye is our delusion’s mirror ! 
Death, life’s chief blessing! At this hour of fate, 
Wretch that I am! I see my faults too late. 
Perils ill-sought, and crimes ill worth the price, 
Pass on in dire review before my eyes ; 

Yet, thing of dust, and on the verge of night, 
Man dares to climb the stars, and on the height 
Of heaven his owlet vision dares to bend 

From that low earth, where all his hopes descend. 
What then avails me in this trying hour, 

Or thee, my Italy, this arm of power ? 

Why did I bid the torch of ravage flame ? 

Ah! why as with a trumpet’s tongue proclaim 
The rights of man? confounding wrong and right, 
And plunging nations in a deeper night? 

Why did I raise of marble to the skies 

A gorgeous palace ? Vain and empty prize ! 
When with it lost my air-built dreams must lie 
Gulph‘d in the Ocean of eternity. 

My dearest brother, ah! r ber me, 

And let my fate avert the like from thee.” 

He said, and now, its mortal bondage riven, 
His spirit fled, and from its higher heaven _lay, 
Of space look’d down where Rome and Carthage 
Thrice blest in having died before the day 
Whose wing of havoc swept his race away, 

And had not saved by valour vainly shewn 
His country’s woes, his brother’s, and his own. 


The essence of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Theory 
of Love may begathered from two sentences. 
‘¢ Whoever seeks .for the true definition of 
love, discovers it to be only—a desire of the 


*¢'The conditions which appear necessarily 
to belong to a true, exalted, and worthy love, 
are two: First, To love but one—Second, To 
love this one always. Not many lovers have 
hearts so generous as to be capable of ful- 
filling these two.conditions; and exceedingly 
few women display sufficient attractives to 
withhold men from the. violation of them; 
yet without these there is notrnue love. For 
in addition to natural charms, there must be 
found in the person beloved, talent, accom- 
plishments, propriety of. behaviour, elegant 
manners, a graceful presence, suavity of 
speech, good sense, love, constancy, and 
fidelity.” 

Lady Dacre’s translations of the Canzones 
are beautiful, and preserve with surprising 
fidelity the character, metre, and feeling of 
the original : to'these, however, the length 
of this review compels us to be satisfied with 
a reference. The Sonnets Se lamentar augelli, 
and Gli occhi di ch’io parlai si: caldamente, will 
display the noble poetess’s excellence. 
If the lorn bird complain, or rustling sweep 
Soft summer airs o’er foliage waving slow, 
Or the hoarse brook come murmuring down the 
Where on the enamel’d bank I sit below [steep, 
With thoughts of love that bid my numbers flow ; 
Tis then I see her, though in earth she sleep! 
Her, form’d in Heaven! I see, and hear, and 
Responsive sighing, weeping as 1 weep: [know! 
‘© Alas!’’ she pitying says, “ ere yet the hour, 
Why hurry life away with swifter flight ? 
Why from thy eyes this flood-of sorrow pour ? 
No longer mourn my fate! through death my days 
Become eternal! to eternat light [raise !”” 








With death! And, thou ! worse than this night of 


These eyes which seem’d in darkness closed, I 


The eyes, the face, the limbs of heavenly mould, ' 
So long the theme of my empassion’d lay, , 
Charms which so stole me from myself away, 
That strange to other men the course I hold; 

The crisped locks of pure and lucid gold, 

The lightning of the angelic smile, whose ray 
To earth could all of Paradise convey; ¥ 
A little dust are now !—to feeling cold ! 

And yet I live !—but that I live. bewail, 

Sunk the loved light that through the tempest led 
My shatter’d bark, bereft of mast and sail : 

Hush'd be the song that breathed love's purest fire! 
Lost is the theme on which my fancy fed, 

And turned to mourning my once tuneful lyre, 

With these quotations we take leave of a 
volume in which we have felt greater intcrest 
than in any work of the kind’ which has 
come under our cognizance since our Gazette 
commenced ; being ona favourite nor yet 
exhausted subject, eminently literary, and 
treated with much talent. 





Relics of Literature. By Stephen Collet, a.m. 
8vo. pp. 400. London 1823. T. Boys. 
Tue. public is indebted to Mr. Boys for seve- 
ral well got up and pleasing works of a simi- 
lar description to the presént. The Percy 
Anecdotes, though stretched by success a 
little beyond the convenient limit,* have been 
very popular; and there are a number of 
amusing things in this new collection, hardly 
with propriety calied ‘ Relics’ of Literature, 
to recommend it to like favour. Such books 
require little of the Reviewers’ laboars ; 
their editors being the pioneers who dig 
for réaders, and leave nothing for those 
who follow but to say how they have done 
their work, and look out specimens of their 
workmanship. Among materials so vations, 
it may readily be supposed that there are 
articles of an inferior, of a common, and 
of a better quality; some scarcely worth 
preserving, some with too little of novelty, 
and some of considerable rarity and valne, 
Such is the case; and the union of the 
whole is, as we have stated, very agree- 
able and entertaining. An appropriate fron- 
tispiece contains fac-similes¢ of Royal sig- 
natures, from Henry vit. to George Iv., as 
well as those of several distinguished per- 
sons; and an advertisement defines the 
author’s pretensions as a collector of nrotley 
from published books, a collator of MSS., or 
an original writer. For ourselves we have 
to notice, that we do not meet much with 
which we had not previously some acquaint- 
ance ; but our examples shall endeavour to 

avoid the topics most generally familiar : 

“ The Pennilesse Parliament of Threadbare Poets; 
or, the Merry Fortune-Teller, wherein all persons 
of the four severull complexions may find their 

vrtunes: composed by Dogtor Merryman ; ‘not 
only to purge melancholy, but also to procure iit- 
tering and laughing. Full of witty mirth, and 
delightfull recreation for the content of the Reader, 

London, printed for John Wright, at the King's 

Head in the Old Bayley—1649.’ 

* This curious black letter tract, which is 
somewhat rare, is a very happy satire on the 
vices and follies of mankind, not only daring 
the period in which it was written, bnt in all 
ages and countries. The author appears to 
have deeply studied man to’ know all his 





* The next Number is announced to fivish these 
pretty and entertaining little volumes. - 

+ On' which, by the by, there is a very indif- 
ferent paper by the Editor, aiming at humour and 





failing egregiously, 
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faults. The following are a few detached 

passages from the work : 

“First of all, for the increase of every 
foole in his humour, we thinke it necessary 
and convenient that all such as doe buy this 
booke, and laugh not at it before they have 
read it over, shall be condemned of melan- 
choly, and be adjudged to walk over Moore- 
fields twice a weeke in a foule shirt, but no 
stockings at all on. 

“ «Itis also ordered and agreed upon, that 
such as are cholericke, shall never want woe 
and sorrow ; and they that lacke money, may 
fast upon .Fridayes by the’ statute; and it 
shall be lawful tor them that want shoes, to 
weare boots all the yeare; and he that hath 
never a cloak, may, without offence, put on 
his best gowne at. Midsummer. 

“*¢ Likewise, we mark all brokers to be 
knaves by letters patent; and usurers, for 
five marks a-piece, shall lawfully be buried 
in the chancell, though they have bequeathed 
their sonles and bodies to the devil. 

“¢Farthermore, it shall bee lawfull for 
fuotstooles (hy the helpe of women’s hands) 
to flye about without wings, and poore men 
shall be accounted knaues without occasions ; 
and those that flatter least shall speed worst, 

“Tt shall be lawfull for some to haue the 
palsie ih their teéth, in such sort, as they 
omhaate more than ever they will be able to 

ay for. 

“ ¢Some shall hane such a megram in their 
eyes, as they shall hardly know another man’s 
wilé from their own, 

““*Some shall, hane such a stopping in 
their hearts, as they shall be utterly obstinate 
te receive grace. 

“*¢Some sort of people shall haue such a 
buzzing in ‘their eares, as they shall be ene- 
mies to good counsel. 

.“** Some sich there be that haue a sent or 
smell in their noses, as no feast shall escape 
without their companies ; and some shall be 
so needy, as neither young heires shall get 
their oune nor poore orphans their patrimony. 

‘“* * Also, it is enacted and decreed, that 
some shall be so humourous in their walks, 
as they cannot step one toot from a foole. 

“*Some so disguised in purse, as they 
count it fatall to haue one penny to buy their 
dinners on Sundays; some so burdened in 
conscience, as they count wrong dealing the 
best badge of their occupation. 

““*Sycophants by the statute shall haue 
great gifts, and good and goodly labours shall 
scarce be worth thanks ; it is also thonght 
necessary that maides about midnight shall 
see wondrous visions, to the great heartgrief 
of their mothers. 

“And it is furthermore established and 
agreed upon, that they that drinke too much 
Spanish sacke, shall, about July, be served 
with a fieri facies.’”’ 

There are some curious letters of the cele- 
brated Earl of Rochester ; but as we cannot 
quote the series, we prefer one to that noble- 
man from the as celebrated Duke of Buck- 
ingham. It is a strange composition. 

“My Lord,—As persons, inclined to cor- 
roborate the intentions of other men, are ever 
more incumbent to a voluminous ubiquity, 
than any way condescending to a just me- 
diam, soe afl true lovers of art doe naturally 
preter the cimetry of resolutions before the 
corruscations of any concatinatiuns whatso- 
ever; and the reason of this is plaine, be- 
cause, clse ali vocal determinations would be 
ftustrated, and then (as Aristotle observes 
very wel) noe man could properly say, con- 


summatum est. ‘The meaning of this simile is, 
that, if your lordship will give me leave, I 
shall immediately waite upon you with the 
best pack of hounds fhat ever ran upon Eng- 
lish ground. I had done it sooner, but that 
I stayed for my lord Dorset’s and Mr. Shep- 
heard’s company ; but they having both failed 
me, and not knowing how long your occasions 
will give you leave to stay in the country, 
thought fit to know of your lordship, by this 
bearer, whether it would not be inconvenient 
to you at this time to receive a visit from, 
“* My Lord, 
*¢ Your lordship's most hnmble 

** and most obedient Servant, 
* Clifden, Oct. 8, 1677. BucKINGHAM.” 

Our next extracts are of a different kind : 

‘ Stezanography.—The art of secret writing, 
or writing in cypher, was, according to Poly- 
bius, invented by AEneas, the author of a 
Treatise on Tactics, and other works: he 
produced twenty methods of writing in cy- 
pher, which no person could unfold, but we 
doubt much whether they would preserve 
this quality at the present day. The article 
Cypher, in Rees’ Cyclopedia, by Mr. Blair, 
the surgeon, is an admirable treatise on the 
subject ; but at the present day, the art has 
become extremely difficult. Sir SidneySmith, 
it is said, never failed in an attempt to de- 
cipher anything that came under his eye, 
whether the langnage were Turkish, Arabic, 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, or English: 
of this, a remarkable instance occurred when 
commanding in Egypt. A letter was sent to 
him in Arabic, to be forwarded, requesting 

im first to read it: he did so, and simply 
returned it to the pacha, who had written it 
with the key, adding, that if he wished to 
transmit secrets in future, he would do well 
to observe two things; the first, to be sure 
they were sufficiently concealed, and the 
next, to confide them to other hands. Report 
adds, that the pacha, ashamed of having been 
discovered, observed a conduct more corre- 
spondent with that loyalty and honour, of 
which our illustrious countryman had given 
him so delicate an example. 

** It is not less strange than true, that this 
art, so important in diplomacy, as long as 
couriers are liable to be intercepted, was 
held in abhorrence by the elector Frederic 
the Second, who considered it 2s a diaboli- 
cal invention. Trithemius, abbot of Span- 
heim, had composed several works to revive 
this branch of knowledge; and Boville, an 
ignorant mathematician, being unable to com- 
prehend the extraordinary terms he made 
use of'to explain his method, published that 
the work was full of diabolical mysteries. 
Poissevin repeated the assertion ; and Fre- 
deric, in a holy zeal, ordered the original 
work of Trithemius, which he had in his 
library, to be burnt, as the irivention of the 
evil.” 

*¢ Burnet’s History.—In the Lansdown Li- 
brary, there is a copy of * Burnet’s History 
of his own Times,’ filled with-remarks on the 
margin in the hand-writing of Swift. They 
are, as may be supposed, distinguished by 
great acuteness and wit, and not without 
some portion of coarseness and malevolence. 
Burnet appears to have been no favourite 
with the dean. We select a few specimens. 





“ Preface, p.3. Burnet. ‘ Indeed, the pee- 
vishness, the ili-nature, and the ambition of 
many clergymen, have sharpened my spirits 
perhaps too much against them ; so I warn 
my readers to take all that I say on those 


ee en Sn TN RR no 
heads with some grains of allowance.’— 
Swift, ‘ 1 will take his warning.’ 

 P, 28. Burnet. ‘ The earl of Argyle was 
amore solemn sort of man, grave and sober, 
and free of all scandalous vices.’—Swift. ‘ As 
a man is free of a corporation, he means.’ 

“Pp. 49. Burnet. ‘ I will not enter farther 
into the military part; for I remember an 
advice of Marshal Schomberg,never to meddle 
in military matters. His observation was, 
‘ Some affected to relate those affairs in all 
the terms of war, in which they committed 
great errors, that exposed them to the scorn 
of all commanders, who must despise rela- 
tions that pretend to exactness, when there 
were blunders in every part of them.’— 
Swift. ‘ Very foolish advice, for soldiers can- 
not write.’ 

“ P, 5, Burnet. ‘ Upon the king’s death, 
the Scots proclaimed his son king, and sent 
over Sir George Wincan, that married my great 
aunt, to treat with him while he was in the 
Isle of Jersey.’—Swift. ‘ Was that the reason 
why he was sent?’ 


“ P. 63. Burnet, (Speaking of the Scotch 
preachers in the time of the civil wars.) ‘ The 
crowds were far beyond the capacity of their 
charches or the reach of their voices.’—Swift. 
‘And the preaching beyond the capacity 
of the crowd. I believe the church had as 
much capacity as the minister.’ 

“ P, 163. Burnet. (Speaking of Paradise 
Lost.) It was esteemed the beautifullest and 
perfectest poem that ever was writ, at least in 
our language.’—Swift, * A mistake! for it is 
in English.’ 

“ P, 189. Burnet. ‘ Patrick was esteemed 
a great preacher, * * hut a little too severe 
against those who differed from him—* He 
became afterwards more moderate.’ —Swift. 
‘ Yes, for he tarhed a rank whig.’ 

“ P, 263, Burnet. * And yet, after all, he 
(K. Charles 1.) never treated her (Nell 
Gwyn) with the decencies of a mistress.’— 
Swift. ‘ Pray what decencies are those ?’ 

“ P,327. Burnet. ‘It seems, the French 
made, no great account of their prisoners, for 
they released 25,000 Dutch for 50,000 crowns. 
—Swift. ‘What! ten shillings a-piece! By ~ 
much too dear for a Dutchman.’ 

« P, 483. Burnet, ‘ [laid open the cruelties 
of the church of Rome in queen Mary’s time, 
which were not then known ; and I - 
vated, though very truly, the danger of fa ling 
under the power of that religion.’—Swift. ‘ 
BULL!’ s 

P. 525. Burnet. ‘ Home was convicted on 
the credit of one evidence.—Applications, tis 
trae, were made to the duke of York for 
saving his life: but he was not born under a 
pardoning planet.’ —Swift. * Silly fop !” 

“ P, 586. Burnet. ‘ Baillie suffered several 
hardships and fines, for being sapposed to be 
in the Rye-house plot; yet during this he 
seemed so composed, and ever so cheerful, 
that his behaviour looked like the revival of 
the spirit of the noblest Greeks and Ro- 
mans.’—Swift. ‘ Take notice, he was our cousin,” 

‘¢ P, 727. Burnet. ‘1 come now to the year 
1688, which proved memorable, and prod uced 
an extraordinary and unheard of revolution.’— 
Swift. ‘The devil’s ia that! Sure all Europe 
heard of it.’ ¥ 

“* P, 752.) Burnet. (Doubting the legitimacy 
of the pretender, and describing the queen's 
manner of lying-in.) ‘ All this while the queen 
lay in bed; and in order, to the warming one 
side of it, a warming-pan was brought; but 








it was not opened, that it might be seen 
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whether there was any 
the ladies say, is very foolish.’ 

 P..799. Burnet.‘ When. I had the first 
account of king James’s flight, L was affected 


with this dismal reverse ot fortune ina great 


prince, more I think ,fit.to express,’— 
Swift. Or than I will believe.’ . 
* P, 816. Burnet. ‘It was proposed that 


the birth of the pretended prince might be 
enquired into, and I was ordered to gather 


together all the presumptive proofs that were 


formerly mentioned: it is true these did not 


amount to a full and Jegal proof; yet they 
seemed to be such violent presumptions, that 
when they were all laid together, they were 
mere convincing than plain and downright 
evidence, for that was liable to the suspicion 
of subornation, whereas the others seemed to 


carry. on, them very convincing characters of 


truth and’ conforniity.’—Swift. «Well said, 


ie tas ' 
* “ Vol. 11. p. 669. Burnet. (Speaking of the 


progress of his own life.) ‘ The pleasures of 


sense I did soon nauseate,’— Swift. * Not so 
soon with the wine of some elections.’ 





: PRIMITIVE, MONUMENTS.* 
Account of a Gallic Monument at Essé, in the De- 
. partment of IWe-ct-Vilaine.. By M. Mazois. 
Paris-1822. 
([ TransJation from the Révue Encyc,] 


Tue past has ancient secrets, the nature of 


which we are condenmned unceasingly toguess, 
but never wholly to develop. Primitive mo- 
nnuments, for example, open a vast field for 


research, for conjecture, and for the spirit of 


system. Without preténding to explain the 
cause of their striking similitude in all coun- 
tries, I will content myself with a brief notice 
of the traditions and facts respecting them, 
preparatory te a description of one of the 
most curious specimens of those monuments 
which France possesses. 

Primitive honuments have, all been conse- 
grated to religious creeds and acts. They 
bear the character of simplicity which infant 
societies and religion impress at their origin 
on every thing connected with them. A few 
stones, either naturally rising above the soil, 
or placed without art in solitary spots, in the 
depths of forests, or on the summits of hills, 
were. the first altars, Very soon, sanctified 
by the veneration of the people, these altars 
became to them the emblems of the divinity. 
Such- rustic monuments are found in every 
fountry in the world. The Arabs, and the 
other nations of the East, represented their 
gods by rough spbens tone It was eyen 
considered sacrilege by the Persians to give 
them the human feria. 4 i 

The Greeks themselves, who were so well 
acquainted with the art of embellishing every 
thing, originally represented their divinities 
under the form of simple stones. ' Tn the time 
of Pausanias, there were still to be seen néar 
Phere thirty blocks'of stone, consecrated to 
the thirty gods who were the earliest dbjects 
of Grecian adoration. ‘Even Love and the 
Graces had at first no other images. In the 
time of Titus, Vents ‘was still, at Paphos, 
but a simple pyrantidal stone. 

Bt Greece, o See, | Oe fine arts, 
esents us, even in the ¢ of her splen- 
dour, with a great niemnber of these primitive 


* Those rude monuments are called < primi- 


tive” which ‘in every coun preceded all 
of art, and which, Sotwitheta ing the diversity 


a. and of the modes of worship 
nevertheless ta form 


to have belonged, appear fi 
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fire init.’ —Swift. ‘This, 


monuments, We. find that they were equally 
venerated by almost every other people. The 
Romans in the time of Numa entertained the 
same motions.as the Persians, with regard 
tothe mauner of representing the deity. It 
was by them also deemed an impiety to im- 
part to their gods a mortal shape; simple 
boundary stones were their.images, and the 
name of Jupiter Terminus is a proof of the 
existence of that.ancient usage, . Egypt was 
formerly covered with those sacred stones, 
the. original type of which is still manifest in 
the Pyramids; these haughty and too silent 
depositories of Egyptian mythology, are only 
(so, to speak) the ennobled descendants of 
primitive monuments. In fine, those sym- 
bolical stones are to be seen in the heart of 
Asia: Kempfer declares that at Japan they 
are even yet the objects of the veneration of 
the multitude. 

If from these various people we pass to 
the Israelites, whose religious system is more 
closely connected with our own, we shall find 
among them the type of primitive monuments, 
and the tradition of the manner of their ori- 
ginal institution. The Scriptures frequently 
speak of these sacred stones. Sometimes God 
says to Moses, ‘¢ Set bounds about the mount, 
and sanctify it;” sometimes he orders an 
altar to be built to him with unhewn stones: 
‘If thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou 
shalt not build it of hewn stonc, for if thou 
lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast. polluted it ; 
thon shalt raise an altar to the Eternal, thy 
God, of whole stones.”” In another place-we 
find that the Jews were to hold in: horror 
“those dull gods, the works of man, who 
have eyes andseenot; who have mouths and 
speak not; and whom no breath animates. 
Cursed be the man that maketh any graven 
or molten image, which is an abomination to 
the Lord.” Accordingly, Pompey did not 
find any image of the Deity in the Temple of 
Jerusalem. 

I will not multiply these examples. [have 
said enough to show the resemblance and 
universality of these primitive monuments 
among all the nations of antiquity. I leave 
to others the task of seeking the causes of 
such homogenity, and of following the traces 
of it in the ancient Celtic monuments that 
we have in France. Most. of them have 
already been described. I will confine my- 
self to speak of one hitherto little known, but 
which deserves to attract attention. 

This monument-is situated between the 
village of Essé and that of Marcillé, seven 
leagues south-east of Rennes, in Britanny. 
The authors who have mentioned it are in 
error as to its origin and destination, especi- 
ally Ogée, who regards it as, the tomb of a 
Roman general. The slightest glance is suf- 
ficient to convince any one that it isa, work 
whieh cannot justly be attributed to a people 
advanced in the arts. The rustic.shape, the 
rude appearance, and the clumsy proportions 
of this building, rank it in the series of pri- 
mitive monuments so commoy in Britanny 
and in England, x! 

The monument of Essé is raised on a little 

eminence in the middle of a ploughed field. 
It is composed of forty stones. The plan of 
itis a rectangular parallelogram, divided into 

two parts... The first apartment is thirteen 

feet six inches long, by eight feet four inches 

wide. It is ornamented with a facade formed 

by three hewn stones, two. upright, and the 

third serving as the. lintel. The entrance 

ront this first division into the secand is by 


apartment is forty-three feet two inches long 
fare feet four inches wide at set 
and ten feet eight inches wide at the other, 
It is divided, lengthwise, on one 6 ly of its 


sides by three 'arge flat stones, which serye 
as partitions, and form fonr cells, cir. 


cumference of the building is constructed of 
enormous and unhewn stones planted verti- 
cally, and.a fourth part covered with masses 
of rock placed from the one side to the other, 
withont cement, without clamps, but ren. 
dered immoveably solid by their extraordinary 
weight. One of these stones is ninéteen feet 
four inches long, six feet two inches thick, 
and eight feet four inches broad. The others 
are nearly of the same dimensions, which 
gives to the fabric a colossal and almost a 
supernatural appearance. Indeed the in, 
habitants of the neighbouring country call it 
“the Rock of the Fairies.” It was the 
fairies, they say, who built it up, and who, 
from a quarry about a league distant, brouglit 
the stones on.their heads, or in their aprons, 
while they kept spinning their flax! The 
Breton peasants tell. much the same story 
about the primitive monuments which snr- 
round them, They give them generally the 
name of ‘‘Ty-ar-Gorrigued” (the House of 
the Fairies ;) and they pretend that their an- 
cestors were accustomed, ages ago, to see 
troops of little black dwarfs dance round 
these wonderful rocks. The inhabitants of 
Essé and Marcillé state, that there was. for- 
merly in the inside of the monument a round 
stone, hollowed in the shape of a vessel for 
holy water, but that it was taken away, and 
carried to the Chateau de la Rigaudiere, 
where it has been long in use as a drinking 
vessel for cattle. They add, that by the side 
of this stone there was a trough, which has 
disappeared, as well as three large chairs or 
seats of stone, which were in the cells, 

I believe it would be useless to. enter into 
any further details in order to give an Sut 
knowledge of the monumebt of Essé. But 
wish I had the power of painting the livel 
and profound impression which is experien 
by every one who casts his eyes upon this ex- 
traordinary building. At the sight of those 
sacred rocks, which have so often perhaps 
been moistened with human blood, one is 
seized with a kind of terror, The mind is 
carried back to those melancholy ceremonies 
attendant on the religion of our ancestors, 
to those sanguinary festivals, at which, in the 
depth of forests, hy the pale light of the 
moon, the druids, habitedin white, sacrificed 
human yictims to the god of battle.—to the 
terrible Esns ; while, beyond the consecrated 
circle, a whole people armed, with their fore- 
heads in the dust, awaited in silence the com- 
pletion of the dreadful mysteries. ; 
In speaking of the monument of Essé¢ as of 
a temple, I advance a fact which appeats to 
me to be.demonstrably true. I have already 
observed that it is situated on the highest 
eminence of the country. Now it is well 
known that the stones consecrated to the 
gods, the first altars, the first bap me were 
generally erected on heights. In the ig- 
norant ages, man, consid the su mmitsof 
mountains as the intermediate points between 
earth and heaven, believed that in elevating 
himself he approached the Deity; and, by a 
natural consequence, small eminences were, 
in countries little mountainous, the places 
chosen for the erection of religious monu- 
ments. Thus the Scriptures, which recom- 
mend that when in prayer the eyes should 
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hundred passages of the Mount of Adoration, 
of Mount Sion, and of the high places of the 
Gentiles, to which the Jews thronged: to 
adore those strange gods, whem they were 
incessantly forbid to: worship, and to whose 
worship they invariably retarned. 

" But if the structure and the position of the 
monument of Essé do not appear snfficient 
proofs to entitle it to be regarded as a 
temple, I appeal to the researches of the 
laborious author of the History of Britanny. 
He says that in the sixth century, the terri- 
tory of Teil, of which Essé is a part; was 
covered by an immense forest, celebrated for 
a spot which was consecrated to the gods of 
the country. This sanctuary, placed on the 
respective limits of. four Celtic nations, the 
Rhédones, the Nannetes, the Audes, and the 
Arviens, naturally became venerated by them 
inan especial manner ; and it was with great 
difficulty that Saint Armel prevailed upon 
them to abandon the’ Temple of Teil. Ac- 
cording to traditions worthy of respect, this 
remnant of superstition was even preserved 
down almost to our own time; for there is 
yet to be seen, in afield near the monument, 
the ruins of a chapel probably established 
after the abolition of paganism, in order to 
sanctify a place which had been so long held 
in veneration in the conntry. Before the 
Revolution, this chapel was the scene of the 
particular devotion of the pious inhabitants 
of the surrounding country. Several etymo- 
logies concur in the support of what 1 have 
advanced, The name of Mareillé, the neigh- 
bouring village to Essé, is purely Celtic ;— 
marz-ilis, miraculous temple, from marz, mira- 
cle, and ilis, temple. As for the name of 
Essé, the place in which we have said the 
Rock of Fairies is situated, we believe it to 
he derived from the words eus-soue:, which 
the inhabitants of the country pronounce 
essai (Essé,) as they say rhé for une roue, 
shaite tor’ souhaite. Now eus-souez signifies, 
verbatim, ‘‘terrible miracle,” or rather 
“miracle of Mars ;” for Esus, the name which 
the Latins gave to the Gallic Mars, is the 
Celtic word eus, latinized by the addition of 
the final us; and the word eus still signifies 
among the Britons ‘“‘ terror,” “horror.” Thus 
every thing induces the belief that the monu- 
ment of Essé was a temple consecrated to 
the god Mars, 
_ itis remarkable that the names of places 
in the vicinity of Essé, derived equally from 
the Celto-breton, afford a striking analogy in 
favour of these. ideas.. We have already said 
that Marcillé was in fact “ the miraculous 
temple ;” Essé, ‘the miracle of Mars.” We 
will now observe, that auother village, simi- 
lanly situated in the neighbourhood of Essé, 
is called Janzé ; and that. this word appears 
to be formed oi two Celtic words, yan-seiz ; 
yan, prophet, seiz, seven—the village of the 
seven prophets. It is not astonishing that 
these compounds, eus-souez, mursz-ilis, yan-seiz, 
ae so far removed from their original pro- 
Munciation ; on the contrary, the wonder is 
that they are not still more degenerated, 
when one reflects how long it is since the 
mixture of Normans in this part of the Cor- 
nuaille, has caused the total © mente of 
the Celtic language and accent. 

To all the observations which I have just 
made on the Temple of Ess¢, (and which are 
applicable to the other monuments of the 
same kind, so very common in. Britanny;) I 
will add a reflection calculated to throw a 
strong light on its remote antiquity. At the 
time when Cesar penetrated into Gaul, he 


found the inhabitants already advanced in 
civilization. They had some tincture of the 
arts ; their towns were fortified and orna- 
mented ; their fleets were superior to those 
of the other nations berdering on the ocean ; 
commerce had rendered them opulent and 
voluptnons. ‘They were acquainted with 
social distinctions ; their nebility displayed 
the luxury of a numerous retinue, and pos- 
sessed country-houses decorated with taste ; 
they had colleges in which the youth who 
were destined to-assume the sacerdotal 
habit, received an education which sometimes 
lasted twenty years ; in a word, they had at 
that time arrived at a state of civilization in 
which nations know how to impress upon 
their works a character that will in vain be 
sought for in the monument I have been 
describing. Nor do thesimplicity, the rnde- 
ness, the nakedness of this temple, accord 
better with the religion of the Gauls at the 
period of which we are speaking. . That re- 
ligion was far removed from its primitive 
simplicity, and was involved in a body of doc- 
trine much more complicated. Already, de- 
rogating from the ancient religious system of 
the Celtic’ nations, a symbolical mythology 
gave corporeal shapes to the Deity; and 
every thing, therefore, as far as the Gauls 
are concerned, leads us to believe that the 
origin of this monument, lost in the obscurity 
of time, goes back to the infancy of the va- 
rions nations which were established in Gaul, 





Prospectus of a View of London and the surrounding 
Country, taken with mathematical accuracy, from 
an Observatory purposely erected over the Cross of 
St. Paul’s Cathedrat; to’ be published in four 
Engravings. By Thomas Hornor. 

Ir any proof were wanting of the aspiring 

ambition and elevated and extensive views of 

the present age, surely it would be supplied 
bythe above Prospectus: Mr. Hornor states 
his object to be to give a full and ‘accurate 
representation of the Metropolis and all the 
surrounding country from which the ball and 
cross of St. Paul’s are visible. The prepara- 
tory sketches for.the work had, it seems, for 
several years engaged a considerable portion 
of his attention, and they were completed 
during the summer of 1821, from an obser- 
vatory purposely constructed on the top of 
the scaffolding then erected for the repair of 
the ball and cross. The work will be com- 

prised in four Engravings : two, 40 in. by 25; 

the other two, 30 in. by 25. 

They who, like ourselves, have experienced 
the diffienlty, the toil, and even the danger 
of asingle ascent merely into the ball of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, may form some idea of the 
enthusiasm and resolution which mast have 
been required on the part of Mr. Hornor to 
induce him, every day for four months, not 
only to wind and clim> ‘those eternal stair- 
cases and ladders, but afterwards to scale a 
superinduced and slender scaffolding of stu- 
pendous height, and then cautiously to creep 
into his little fragile hut of observation, there 
to sit cowering, exposed to and ‘rocking with 
the blast, from before sunrise until after sun- 
set, with the constant conviction that his se- 
curity from a frightful and inevitable death 
depended perhaps upon the stability of some 
wedge of six inches long, or upon the tenacity 
of some cord not thicker than his finger! I 
order to show that this is not an overcharged 
picture, we subjoin an extract trom Mr. Hor- 
nor’s description of afew of the circumstances 
attendant on his operations : 





** On entering the cathedral ‘at three in the 


earn eee 
morning, the stillness which then prevailed in 
the streets of this populons city, contrasted 
with their mid-day bustle, was only sur- 
passed by the more solemn and sepulchral 
stillness of the cathedral itself. But not less 
impressive was the development, at that early 
hour of the immense scene from its lofty 
summit, whence was frequently beheld * The 
Forest of London,’ without any indication’ of 
animated existence. It was interesting to 
mark the gradual symptoms of returning life, 
until the rising sun vivified the whole into 
activity, bustle and business. On one occa- 
sion the night was passed in the observatory, 
for the purpose of meeting the first glimpse 
of day; but the cold was so intense, as to 
preclude any wish to repeat the experiment. 
‘In proceeding with the work, every as- 
sistance was readily afforded by the gentle- 
men connected with the cathedral; and 
through their kind attention, all possible pre- 
cautions were taken for the prevention of 
accidents to be apprehended fn such an ex- 
posed situation. But the weather was’ fre- 
quently so boisterous daring the stormy 
summer of 1821, as to frustrate the most ju- 
dicious contrivances for security. Indeed 
scarcely a day passed without derangement 
of some part of the scaffolding, or machinery 
connected with it; aud so strong became the 
sense of danger arising from these repeated 
casualties, that notwithstanding the powerful 
inducement of increased remunetation, it was 
difficult on these emergencies to obtain the 
services of efficient workmen. This wi}l not 
appear surprising, when it is known ‘that 
during high winds, it was: impossible for a 
person to stand on the scaffolding without 
clinging for support to the frame-work ; the 
creaking and whistling of the timbers ‘at such 
times resembled those of a ship labouring in 
a storm, and the situation of the artist was 
not uulike that of a mariner at the mast-head. 
During a squall more than usually severe, 4 
great part of the circular frame-work’ of 
heavy plaiiks, erected above the gallery for 
the prevention of accidents, was carried over 
the house-tops to a considerable distance. 
At this moment a similar fate had’ nearly 
befallen the observatory, which was.torn from 
its fastenings, turned partly over the edge of 
the platform, and its various conteuts thrown 
into utter confusion. The fury of the wind 
rendered the door impassable; and after’a 
‘short interval of suspense, an outlet was ob- 
tained by forcing a passage on the opposite 
side.* By this misfortune, independently of 
personal inconvenience, considerable “del 
and expense were occasioned ere the wor' 
could be resumed; and it became necessary 
to provide against similar. misfortunes, by 
securing the observatory to. a ¢ross-beam, 
and constructing a rope-fence. Thus forti- 
fied, the work was proceeded in without any 
other accidents of a nature worthy to be 
noticed, until all the sketches which couid be 
taken from the observatory were completed.” 
We -have been favoured with a sight of 
some of the outlines, which are curiously mul+ 
tifarious and minute. They were drawn with 





*An accident somewhat more perilous befel 
Mr. Gwynn, when occupied in measuring the top 





of the dome, for a section of the Cathedral. While 
intent on his work, his foot slipped, and he slid 
down the convex surface of the dome, until 
descent was fortunately obstructed by a sma 

rojecting piece of the lead. He thus remained 
until released from the danger which threatened 
him, by one of his assistants, who provi jentially 
discovered his awful situation. 
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mathematical accuracy, by means of an in- 
genious apparatus of Mr. Hornor’s own in: 
vention. In the progress of the undertaking, 
considerable difficulty arose from the changes 
of weather,. by which portions of the vast 
seene were suddenly obscured, and other 
portions as suddenly illuminated ;. and from 
the nicety required in the adjustment of the 
sheets of drawing-paper (two hundred and 
eighty in number) over which the outlines 
extended. These and other obstacles to suc- 
cess were, however, happily surmounted. It 
appears to us that Mr. Hornor will now nave 
to exercise his taste and ability in reconciling 
two antagonist claims. If his Engravings 
should be very detailed, general effect must 
be in’a great measure sacrificed ; if, on the 
contrary, general effect should be much: at- 
tended to, it. can only be by the occasional 
abandonment of particulars. Really, Mr. 
Hornor is placed in this respect in as arduous 
and delicate a situation as our ministers are 
with regard to France and Spain. But we 
have as much confidence in him as we have 
in them; and entertain no doubt that both 
parties will acquit themselves with honour. 





The Harmonicon, an Assemblage of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. Original and Selected. No, I. 
January 1823. 4to. W. Pinnock, Simpkin 
& Marshall, &c. 

‘THE objects of this work appear to be to com- 
bine literature and music; to. mark the de- 
fects.of composers in setting words to music, 
their neglect of sense, and ignorance of pro- 
sody ; and to furnish an efficient Musical 
Review. Also ta print good music only, at 
a moderate price; and to introduce works not 
familiar to this country, amongst others of a 
popular nature. To give Scottish and ether 
national. airs with appropriate accompani- 
ments; and, lastly, as fur as. we can ascer- 
tain, to import German airs, wholly unknown 
in England, and fit them with English words 
by competent poets. 

- Such,.we gather, is the design of this novel 

publication, of which we have here an attrac- 

tive specimen. . 

The first Number contains a song of Bra- 
ham—more distinguished for expression and 
taste than originality ; but the latter is not 
altogether wanting. It has farther a beau- 
tiful Scottish melody, with a new and studied 
accompaniment. A charming German air by 
Haydn, with some lines of the celebrated 
Earl of Essex adapted to it: This has all 
Haydn's liar style marked in every bar. 
A piece by Weber is from a new Opera in 
German. This artist is becoming a popular 
composer, and the Opera is considered as 
his chef-d'euvre. His music seems to pos- 
sess a good deal of original character. 

There are. short literary notices to each 
piece, which are historical and interesting ; 
and prove an earnest wish to raise Music in 
the estimation of the literary world. 

Upon the whole, considering the quantity 
of matter, the ability displayed, the usetui- 
ness of the plan, and the cheapness of the 

ublication, we wonld strongly recommend 

it to public notice. 





Le Palais de Scaurus. The Palace of Scaurus, 
or a Description of aRoman house. 2d edit. 
Paris 1822. 1 vol. 8vo. 

WE published three years ago an analysis of 

this work, not less remarkable for the extent 

of the researches in which the author had 
engaged, than for the skill which he ex- 
hibited in disguising under the charms of his 





narrative the dryness of details purely tech- 
nical. This edition appears to differ little 
from the first, as regards the text. A few 
corrections, and some new features in the 
plates, are the only alterations which strike 
us. It would have been easy for the author to 
attach to the scenes which he has sketched, 
those episodes which must on every side lrave 
presented themselves to his memory and his 
imagination; but he has had the good sense 
to confine himself to his subject ; and, as he 
himself observes, to digress no further than 
was requisite to avoid the monotony of a dry 
and protracted description. The twelve ad- 
ditional plates render this second edition 
much preferable to the first.. That which re- 
presents the divisions of the Palace of Scaa- 
rus was: necessary in order to facilitate the 
comprehension of the text by persons igno- 
rant of the science of ancient architecture. 
The views of the Prothyrum, the Atriam, the 
Peristyle, and the Triclinium of a house at 
Pompeii, contribute to the same object, and 
are likewise charming works of art, uniting 
beauty of execution with purity of style. 
Plates, representing « sacrifice to the goddess 
Fornax ; the attelier of a painter; a studious 
man, sitting, and reading a manuscript; the 
plan of the house of Pansa at Pompeii, and 
of the Venererm, the Sacrarium, and the 
baths of Scaurus, complete this work, which 
will render the world acquainted not only 
with the habitations, but with the customs 
and manners, of the Romans at the period at 
which they were ripe for slavery. 





The Author of Junius discovered in the person of 
the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield. 8vo. pp. 124. 

The Claims of Sir Philip Francis Refuted ; with a 
Supplement to Junius Discovered. 8vo. pp. 79. 
Longman & Co. 


THESE two pamphiets seem. to, be the pro- 


duction of a clever mind, and emanate from 
Some one who is himself at any rate deeply 
imbued with .the idea of the correctness of 
his opinion on this intricate subject, and self- 
satisfied with his discovery. We. still, how- 
ever, doubt whether he may be permitted to 
cry out Eureka! and must say, that much 
stronger proof must he brought before we 
could feel ourselves warranted in ascribing 
these celebrated Letters to the hand of Lord 
Chesterfield. 

The author draws some inferences of iden- 
tity from a comparison of the dates of the 
Letters of Junius, and those from the Earl to 
his son, and seems to think they afford strong 
grounds for presuming him to be the author. 
He states that in one or two instances Junius 
writes, ‘have beensome time in the country, 
which has prevented your hearing from me 
sooner,” &c.; and at these times he proves 
Lord Chesterfield had leit Town, and was at 
Blackheath, the. proximity of which to Lon- 
don renders the argument very weak ; es- 
pecially as we find no such excuse in a variety 
of other Letters which bear the date of Lon- 
don, when those of Lord C, of the same 
period are from Bath. The greater part, 
however, of the former Pamphlet is taken up 
with comparisons and coincidences of style 
and expressions. - Here we think the author 
has been so minute as to render his argument 
nugatory. Every little similarity of words 
that can be traced is copied, though the style 
appears to us to differ most widely, The 
author says, ‘¢ Such a comparison is certainly 
most expedient, for while it affords an op- 
portunity to trace the resemblance in the 





composition,: it removes any doubt we 

have of its affinity when we find the senti- 
ments not only the same, but often expressed 
in the very words and pbrases familiar to 
both.” .This would be very well if the quo. 
tations were from passages of consequence, 
and such as accident was not likely to have 
produced ; but what inference can be drawn 
from the following, which we select at ran. 
dom from a crowd of similar specimens : 

** Junius.—It is for him to consider whether 
the idea of a defeat -be not always attended 
with some loss of reputation.— Private Letter, 
No. 65, Vol. I. p. 270. 

‘* Chesterfield.—There is always a degree of 
ridicule that attends a disappointment. — 
Letter 313, Vol. IV. - - - 

- & Junius.—Aw reste, 1 see no use in fighting 
this question in the newspaper, nor have I 
time.—Private Letter 79, Vol. I. p. 330. 

‘© Chesterfield.—Au reste, Ido uot see that his 
affairs are much mended by this victory.— 
Letter 290, Vol. IV. - - - 

« Junius,—For a short time his submission to 
Lord Chatham was unlimited ; he could not 
answer a private letter without Lord Chat- 
ham’s permission.. I presume he was then 
learning his trade, for he soon set up for himself.— 
Miscellaneous Letter 48, Vol. 111. p. 167: - = - 

‘ Chesterfield —Y¥ our apprenticeship is near 
out, and you are soon to set up for yourself.— 
Letter 193, Vol. ILI. -- - 

“ Junius—Now, Mr. Woodfall, I shall make 
but one reflection, and that I shall borrow 
from Sir John Brute, ‘ This may be a very 
good answer for aught I know at cross par 
poses, but it is a damned whimsical one toa 
people in our circumstances.’— Miscellaneous 
Letter 58, Vol. IIT. p. 212. 

§ Chesterfield.—A man of honour may abuse 
and starve his own wife, daughter, and 
sisters; and he 4anay seduce those of other 
men, particularly his friends, with inviolate 
honour, because, as Sir John Brute very 
justly observes, ‘ he wearsa sword.’—The World, 
No, 49. + - - 

“ Junius—I am well assured that Junius 
will never descend to a dispute with such a 
writer as Modestus, especially as the dis- 
pute must be chiefly about words.—Letter 29, 
Vol. IT. p. 28. 

“ Chesterfield.—I hope too that your atten- 
tion is not only employed upon words, but 
upon the sense and meaning of those words, 
that is, that when you read, or get any 
thing by heart, you observe the thoughts and 
reflections of the author, as well as his 
words,—Letter 24, Vol. I.” 

The longer passages quoted in the Work 
appear to differ essentially in style, so much 
so as to afford a strong argument against the 
deduction for which the writer contends. In 
the second Pamphlet some portion of time is 
dedicated to invalidate the claims whieh 
have been made hy the partisans of Sir Philip 
Francis to ascribe to his pen these mucl- 
talked-of Epistles; and perhays it is a much 
easier task to find objections against the 
identity of any public character with Junius, 
than to build a new superstructure, without 
leaving room for similar observations. Some 
of the author’s statements certainly tend to 
throw considerable doubt on the Baronet’s 
claims; but who can tell if the real writer, 
to render detection less possible, has not in- 
tentionally at times thrown his observers on 
a false scent. The idea, of Lord George 
Sackville having contbined with Sir Philip 
in the composition of these Letters, is not 
noticed ; and though we think these Pamph- 
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lets will be classed with the others that have 
from time to time appeared, and which are 
useful in patting the question in every point 
of view that can be afforded, still we are far 
from being convinced by the arguments or 
reasoning which they contain that Lord Ches- 
terfield was the writer of Junius. 





[Literature.—A considerable proportion of our 
most receut publications are of a character almost 
entirely literary. We are however prevented from 
reviewing them promptly by several considera- 
tions: Ist, their intrinsic interest, which it re- 

wires mature consideration to develop fairly ; 

1, the onpeciony of not filling any particular 
Number of the Literary Gazette with too much 
matter of one description ; and, lastly, the pres- 
sure of other works and productions of scicnce 
and art claiming their share of attention. ‘lhus 
we can, at present, only mention to our readers, 
that, among other meritorious volumes which 
have appeared within the last fortnight, we have 
on our table Dr, Murray’s learned History of 
European Languages, Dunlop's History of Roman 
Literature, an excellent translation of Bouter- 
wek’s highly esteemed History ot Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature, and several of minor im- 
portance, to all of which we shall pay due re- 
gard as speedily as possible.} 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Dr. RoGet commenced, last Tuesday, a 
new course of Lectures on Comparative Phy- 
siology, at the Royal Institution. He ob- 
served that this science, or the study of the 

enomena of life, differs from all the other 

ranches of philosophical inquiry, by its in- 
volving the consideration of the final, as well 
as the physical causes of these phenomena ; 
and that a new principle of arrangement was 
thus introduced, which is scarcely ever ap- 
plicable in the sciences relating to the pro- 
perties of inert and inorganic matter. The 
seem of living beings do not admit of 

ing explained simply by the operation of 
the laws of mechanism oy of chemistry ; but 
they imply the agency of principles distinct 
from those which govern the inorganic world, 
and bearing the strongest evidence of design 
and of adaptation to particular purposes. 
Thus the principal object of Physiology being 
the study of the functions of life, this science 
opens a rich and inexhaystible field of in- 
quiry, abounding with objects of the highest 
interest, and involving the most important 
concerns of humanity. It discloses the most 
sublime views of the magnificent plans of the 
creation, and of that transcendent power and 
imtelligence that can pursue, to its remotest 
terminations, the immeasurable chain of 
causes and effects, which are instrumental in 
the accomplishment ofits benevolent purposes. 

As. in the preceding course Dr. Roget had 
considered each function separately, he now 
proposes to examine the several combinations 
of functions, as they are found to exist in each 
class of animals. By way of introduction to 
this view of the subject, he proceeded to take 
@ general and comprehensive survey of the 
system of the Animal Economy, so as to pre- 
sent, as on a map, a view of the bearings and 
relations of each object. He conceived that 
amore thorough insight will be obtained into 
the designs of nature, if, in following her foot- 
steps, we at the same time endeavour to an- 
ticipate her designs in the formation of the 
several organs composing the animal frame. 
Supposing ourselves, therefore, called upon 
to combine the materials of the body, so as to 
auswer the various purposes of animal ex- 
istence, Iet us ask ontselves how we should 





proceed? The being to be formed must have 
two essential attributes, that of perception, 
and that of voluntary motion. The means 
furnished us for the solution of this problem 
exist in the properties of the medullary sub- 
stance of the brain, the actions of which are 
accompanied by corresponding affections of 
the sentient principle. We are to devise 
means then for establishing communications 
between external objects and the brain, so 
that the impressions these objects make on 
several parts of the body shall be immediately 
conveyed to the brain. These conductors of 
impressions are the nerves; and the agency 
employed for this purpose, and which, in as 
far as respects the velocity of its action, is 
somewhat analogous to electricity, is the ner- 
vous power. Nerves must be extended to all 
the parts to be rendered sensible, and more 
especially to the skin, since it is of the 
greatest consequence that objects in contact 
with the surface of the body should be in- 
stantly perceived. Other nerves, again, 
having structures adapted to the kinds of 
impression they-are designed to convey, must 
be formed to receive the actions of light,— 
of the undulations of the surrounding medium, 
—of odvuriferons efluvia,—and of the chemical 
apes of liquids, in organs specially formed 
or directing these impressions on the ex- 
panded extremities of the respective nerves, 
which thus become the vehicles of actions, 
conveyed to the brain, giving rise to the per- 
ceptions of vision, of sound, of smell, and 
of taste. 

To these faculties of perception must be 
added that of voluntary motion. The brain 
is again the organ of volition, as of sensation ; 
and the change in the brain, which follows 
the mental act of volition, must be transmitted 
to the organs of motion. This is effected by 
a particular set of nerves originating in the 
brain, and distributed tothe muscles. The 
remarkable property inherent in the muscular 
fibres, of contracting with prodigious force, is 
the power to be employed for this purpose. 
As in a manufactory where the force of steam 
is the prime mover ‘of the whole of its ma- 
chinery, so in the animal system is the mus- 
cular power resorted to on every occasion 
where mechanical force is required. The 
objects of the movements of animals must 
evidently be very various; but the power of 
laying hold of objects, of giving them different 
impulses, and ‘that of transferring the body 
from one place to another, may be regarded 
as some of the most general of these objects. 
In order to effect them, the agency of in- 
flexible levers, capable of sustaining the 
weight of the trunk, and of furnishing fixed 
points of attachinent to the muscles, must be 
employed. Such is the office of the bones, 
the assemblage of which composes the skele- 
ton, or solid frame-work of the machine. 
Dr. RoGer then explained the principal me- 
chanical expedicnts that were to be resorted 
to in order to facilitate motion, to economise 
power, and to suit the convenience of other 
functions requiring particular forms of struc- 
tare. In this part of the Lecture, the uses of 
ligaments in forming thé joints, and the ad- 
vantages of tendons in regulating, directing, 
and combining the force of the muscular 
fibres, were particalarly specified. 

Dr. Rocer next proceeded to give a general 
view of the functions of nutrition. The body 
of an animal, he observed, however skilfully 
constructed in point of mechanism, would 


place in every organ tend te déstroy both 
that refined mechanical structure and that pe- 
culiar chemical composition, which are neces- 
sary to enable them to carry on their respec- 
tive functions in the animal economy. Fresh 
materials, derived from external sources, are 
wanted in order to repair the derangements 
in their organization, to recruit their exhausted 
powers, and to extend their dimensions during 
the period of growth. For these ptrposes 
the nutritive functions must be called into 
play. Food must be taken into the body, and 
must be converted, by a long series of opera- 
tions, into a substance assimilated in its 
qualities to. the substance of the different 
parts of the body. It must be masticated in 
the mouth, digested in the stomach, converted 
into chyle in tlie intestines, absorbed by the 
lacteals, and conveyed by the thoracic duct 
into the general reservoir of circulating fluids, 
By a second system of organs, consisting of 
the heart, the arteries, and the veins, the 
nutritions fluid, which has now assumed the 
form of blood, is distributed to every part of 
the body, and its cirenlation is completed by 
the unemployed portion being brought back 
to the heart. But the blood thus returned 
is necessarily surcharged .with carbonaceous 
matter, which remains after its other princi- 
ples have been employed in nutrition, and 
which imparts to it a dark purple hue. In 
this state it requires to be purified by contact 
with the atmospheric air in the lungs. During 
respiration this noxious matter is made’ to 
combine with oxygen, and is exhaled in the 
form of carbonic acid gas. Dr. RoGer en- 
tered into a description of all these processes, 
which he illustrated by drawings, exhibiting 
the relative situation of the organs subservi- 
ent to these fanetions. 

He next adverted to the. mechanical con- 
ditions that are requisite for the proper con- 
formationand arrangement of all these organs. 
He pointed out the general plan on which 
their structure is modelled, and described the 
animal material ont of which they are formed, 
its moditications of fibrous, of cellular, and of 
membranous textures, and the additions of 
calcarious matter it receives in the harder 
substances of shell and bone. And lastly, he 
explained the manner in which the move- 
ments of the vital organs ‘are connected 
together, and rendered independent of the 
will, by means of a particular set of nerves, 
having no direct communication with the seat 
of volition or sensation, and composing what 
are termed .the gauglionic and sympathetic 
systems. These nerves secure the individu- 
ality of the whole, and preserve the harmony 
of all its actions. 





LITERATURE. 
THE LATE KING’S LIBRARY. 
Tus Royal Gitt was mentioned in Parlia- 
ment last Monday by Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Secretary Peel: the cheers of the House 
expressed the popular sentiment on the sub- 
ject, and the grateful fecling of the literary 
world. The ultimate ‘destination is not yet 
decided ; the Trustees of the British Museum 
having no place for the reception of so nu- 
merous a collection. We are informed that 
the Question submitted to them on this point 
has been answered by a Report now under 
the consideration of His Majesty, in which 
they state, that with their existing accommo- 
dations, they have no room for the propes 





still contain within itself the principle of 


disposal of the literary treasure presented by 


dissolition. The vations actions ‘that take|the King to the Nation. In erecting the new 








structure for the Museum, however, provi- 


tion could 
ception. Shou 
suggestion, it may resumed that an ap- 


plication will to Parliament for a Grant 
to carry a the Building. . 

We observe in some of the Newspapers 
loud outeries against the Museum for the sale 
of duplicate copies of works which had been 
presenter or bequeathed to the Institution, 

ut this clamour is utterly unfounded—the 
Museum never having sold any books but 
such as it had purchased.. The Cracherode, 
Musgrave, and other donations, remain whole 
and untouched, as the Royal Library would 
certainly do, Common sense dictates the 
sale of those publications formerly bought by 
the Establishment, which this or any other 
new acquisition render duplicate; the price 
hele nf being applied to public uses and 

nefit, 


ily be made for its fitting re- 





Oxrorp, Feb, 8.—On Monday, Jan. 27, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 
» Masters of Arts. —R. Bracken, Fellow of Queen's 
College, on Mr. Michel’s Foundation; H. A. Pye, 
Rev, Roger Bird, Demies of Magdalen College. 
Ou Saturday, Feb. 1, the following Degrees 
were conterred :— . 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. F. Lee, Chaplain of Mag- 
dalen College ; Rev. F. Vincent, Brasennose Coll. 
Bachelors of Arts,~—G. Sale Prior, Queen’s Coll. ; 
R. Pole, Balliol Coll. ; R. Biscoe, R. L. Benson, 


W. H: Twemlow, W. Macbean, J, Lupton, Christ | > 


Church ;. T. Williams, Oriel College. 


In a Convocation on Tuesday, Feb. 4, the y 


be ete to contribute the sum of two hnun- 
ands from the University Chest, in 
aid of the establishment of a College in the 
Principality of Wales, ander the immediate 
patronage and: direction of the Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s, was approved. 





PINE ARTS. 
On Monday,. Mr. R. R. Reinagle was 
elected a Member of the Royal Academy, in 
the room of the lete Mr, Farington. 





Welsh Scenery, from Drawings by Captain Batty, of 
the Grenadier Guards, F.R.S, 4to. London 
1823. John Murray. ; 


THESE gems, Cr iee drawir, and most 
skilfully engraved by E. Finden, are such 
masterpieces of art, that nothing cai convey 
au idea of their merits ‘but ocular inspection. 
We never saw more beauty confined within 
so narrow a space,—for the size is onl 
about four inches by three!—and therefore 
feel that no description of onrs can do them 
justice. We must be contented with telling 
not how they are done, but simply what they 
are, The Ist View is Chepstow, from the cliif 
opposite the ‘town ; the 2d is Llangollen, that 
lovely valley; the 3d is Conway Castle, nobly 
and ‘romantically given from the wood front- 
ing the ‘south ‘side; the 4th is Abergavenny 
Castle, in pictaresque ruins ; and ‘the last, a 
delicious upright View of Wrexham, with its 
fine Gothic church and characteristic figures 
in the foreground. . The letter-press is very 
concise, and in a single page devoted to each 
Plate, contains the history of the objects 
represented, Nothing can exceed the ele- 
gatice and interest of this small publication, 

is honourable alike to the taste of 
Captain Batty and to the sister efforts of the 
pencil and graver. It must delight the lovers 


is Majesty approve of this | Tus is another work of art highly honourable 


Yy | those unerring guides they were before con- 


THE LITERARY: GAZETTE, AND 


The British Preserve, London 1823. Rodwell 


& Martin, 


to British talent, and peculiarly interesting 
to naturalists and sportsmen, as well as to 
amatenrs and collectors, We have the first 
four Numbers * under cognizance, and are 
exceedingly pleased both with the design and 
the execution. Each Number presents four 
Prints of animal life, with appropriate back- 
grounds from nature by S. Howitt. We have 
Fallow-Deer, the Heron, Partridge, Wood- 
cock, Sheldrake, Ptarmigan, Ruff and Reeve, 
Fox, Wood-Grouse, Bustard, Coot and Moor- 
hen, Rabbit, Sgag, Black-Grouse,Curlew, Bit- 
tern, in all the truth of réality, etched in a 
bold and free style, and exhibiting admirable 
specimens of the game usually shot and 
hunted in Great Brituin. There are no de- 
scriptions; none are wanted, for these pic- 
tures speak for themselves, As productions 
of the burin, we need only say that they are 
suitably and excellently engraved ; aud do 
credit to a branch of Art which has for some 
years been rapidly advancing to perfection 
n this country, 

+ To be completed in nine. 


REMARKABLE FOREIGNERS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—The very interesting remarks in- 
serted in the Gazette of Saturday week 
respecting the Foreigners I have had the 
leasure of introducing to the notice of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, induces me to trouble 
ou with a few observations in addition. The 
exhibition of their forms has been of momen- 
tons service to the progress of high art in 
England. 
Although contrary to the records of history, 
and to the evidence of the eyes of those who 
have best studied the fine works of antiquity, 
it has been asserted by many persons, that 
the Greeks could only have obtained that ac- 
curate knowledge of anatomy, displayed in 
their statues, by dissection, and consequently 
have strongly recommended artists to enter 
deeply into that process, with all its dis- 
gusting details. Again, anatomists, and some 
artists of celebrity, have said that many of 
the markings in the antique figares were 
purely imaginary; the opinion of the first 
arising from not seeing corresponding mark- 
ings in the dissected subject, that of the 
others, from not having seen the same on 
those living figures they had been in the 
habit of studying. Hence they have often 
pronounced the antique figures not to be 





sidered, and have recommended young artists 
to look more to dissection, and to the living 
model such as they could get, by which they 
were in danger of falling into meagreness, 
and all the meanness of common nature, in- 
stead of the grandeur of the generic form of 
Man, which is so admirably displayed in the 
works of the ancients, 

There are, I believe, no accounts of the 
dissection of the human body until after the 
time of Galen; and even if there were, we 
might rely on the evidence of our own eyes, in 
contemplating the statues of antiquity, that 
they were copied from living nature. The 
delicacy of the anatomical markings and 
gentle undulating lines could only have been 
learned from those beautiful living models 
with which Greece, from the nature of its 
institutious,* at that time abounded. The, 





muscles have nothing of the harshness of a 
dissected subject, but are delightfully blen 
with each othe as, in fact, they are seen 
through the skin and cellular membrane iy, 
well-developed figntes. } 

The sight of these interesting Foreigners 
has confirmed my own opinion, and has esta- 
blished beyond a doubt, that the assertions 
and opinions to which I before alluded, are 
founded in error and from acontined view of 
the subject. 

When I first discovered the beauty of form 
and symmetry of proportion which the prac- 
tice of the Grecian gymnastic exercises had 
given to M. Clias, I assembled at my house 
some of the first artists and surgeons in the 
kingdom to enjoy the sight, and whose united 
opinion agreed with mine, I also engaged 
him to go throngh a course of exhibitions for 
the benefit of my pupils, who thus had ap 
opportunity of studying from him and com- 
paring him with the antiqne. 

The form of M. Clias is by far the most 
perfect of the three, or indeed of any wlio 
have ever been exhibited in England. In 
him we discover all those matkings which we 
see in the antique figures, of the correctness 
of which there had been expressed such 
doubts, because they could not be seen in 
the dissected subject; as they are caused by 
the cellular membrane, and which did not 
appear on the living models, from their bodies 
not being sufficiently developed by a regular 
system of scientific exercises, such as M. Clias 
has practised from the example of the Greeks, 
It was highly gratifying tor me to hear those 
who had maintained a contrary opinion, de- 
clare the change which had taken place in 
their minds, from this ocular demonstration 
of the correctness of the eye and execution 
of the ancients. 

The form of M. Roussel, whom I after- 
wards exhibited at, my house, and who was 
introduced to me by my friend Mr. Bond, 
partakes greatly of the character of the Her, 
cules Farnese, and which a ceicbrated sculp- 
tor said he had never thought true to nature. 
until he saw M. Roussel. 

The upper part of the figure of M. Debrayat, 
with whom I met by accident, is the form of 
Jove himself. It would be difficult to imagine 
any thing more grand. 

Thus it has beert my good fortune to in- 
troduce to my brother artists’ admirat:on 
living examples of three characters of Greeian 
sculpture—beantiful simple Nature, Heroic, 


and Divine. Ihave the honour toremain,Sir, 
Feb, 4, 1823, Yours sincerely, 
Charlotte-st. Bloomshury. Henry Sass. 


P.S.—As artists are men of retired habits, 
I should not like to appear as seeking publi 

city by addressing the public Jouruals, there- 
fore you can make what use of this you think 


‘| proper; although if you wish, to quote the 


authority, I can have no objection, being 
known as the author of these observations.* 
* Our Correspundent’s remarks could not, in 
our opinion, be given so satisfactorily in any other 
made; and we have therefore exercised our dis- 
cretionary power in publishing his letter as we 
received it,—£d, 





M. Thomas, a very clever artist, who has 
resided a long time in Italy, is publishing uw 
An & Rome et dans ses environs—a collection of 
beautiful lithographies, intended to represent 
the usages, ceremonies, and costumes of the 
modern Romans. An explanation accom- 








of Art throughout the Principality, 


* Might not climate be added ?—£4, 


panies each plate, and the work is got up at 





Paris in a very superior style. 
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~ Q@RIGINAL POETRY. 
* BALLADS. 
I.—THE SOLDIER's GRAVE. 
There's a white stone placed upon yonder tomb, 
Beneath is a Soldier lying : 
The death-wound came amid sword and plume, 
When banner and ball were flying. 


Yet now he sleeps, the turf on his breast, 
By wet wild flowers surrounded ; 

The church shadow falls o'er his place of rest, 
Where the steps of his childhood bounded. 


There were tears that fell from manly eyes, 
There was woman's gentler weeping; 

And the wailing of age and infant cries, 
O’er the grave where he lies sleeping. 


He had left his home in his spirit’s pride, 
With his father’s sword and blessing ; 

He stood with the valiant side by side, 
His country’s wrongs redressing. 


He came again, in the light of his fame, 
When the red campaign was over : 

One heart that in secret had kept his name, 
Was claimed by the Soldier lover. 


But the cloud of strife came upon the sky, 
He left his sweet home for battle ; 

And his young child's lisp for the loud war-cry, 
And the cannon’s long death rattle. 


He came again,—but an altered man: 
The path of the grave was before him, 

And the smile that he wore was cold and wan, 
For the shadow of death hung o’er him. 


He spoke of victory,—spoke of cheer :-— 
These are words that are vainly spoken 

To the childless mother or orphan’s ear, 
Or the widow whose heart is broken. 


A helmet and sword are engraved on the stone, 
Half hidden by yonder willow ; 

There he sleeps, whose death in battle was won, 
But who died on his own home pillow! 


If. SONG OF THE HUNTER’S BRIDE. 
Another day—another day, 
And yet he comés not nigh; 
I look amid the dim blue hills, 
Yet nothing meets mine eye. 
I hear the rush of mountain-streams 
Upon the echoes borne ; 
I hear the singing of the birds, 
But not my hunter's horn, 
The eagle sails in darkness past, 
The watchful chamois bounds ; 
But what | look for comes not near,— 
My Uxrie’s hawk and hounds. 
Three times I thus have watched the snow 
crimson with the stain 
The setting sun threw o'er the rock, 
And I have watched in vain. 
Tlove to see the graceful bow 
Across his shoulder slung,— 
I love to see the golden horn 
Beside his baldric hung. 
I love his dark hounds, and I love 
His falcon’s sweeping flight ; 
Llove to see his manly cheek 
With mountain-colours bright. 
I’ve waited patiently, but now 
Would that the chase were o'er ; 
Well may he Jove the hunter’s toil, 
But he should love me more. 
a, stays he thus ?—he would be here 
his love led mine ; 
Methinks had [ one fond caged dove. 
T would not Tet it pine. 





But, hark ! what are those ringing steps — 
That up the valley come ? 

I see his, hounds,—I see himself,— 
My ULrtc, welcome home ! 


lil. THE cRrusAveER. 
He is come from the land of the sword and shrine, 
From the sainted battles of Palestine ; 
The snow-plumes wave o'er his victor crest, 
Like a glory the red cross hangs at his breast. 
His courser is black as black can be, 
Save the brow star white as the foam of the sea, 
And he wears a scarf of "broidery rare, 
The last love gift of his lady fair : 
It bore for device a cross and a dove, love!” 
And the words “ I am vowed to my God and my 
He comes not back the same that he went, 
For his sword has been tried, and his strength has 
been spent ; 
His golden hair has a degper brown, 
And his brow has caught a darker frown, 
And his lip hath lost its.boyish red, 
And the shade of the south o'er his cheek is spread ; 
But stately his step, and his bearing high, 
And wild the light of his fiery eye ; 
And proud in the lists were the: maiden bright 
Who might claim the Knight of the Cross for her 
knight. 
But he rides for the home he has pimed to see 
In the court, in the camp, in captivity. 
He reached the castle,—the gate was thrown 
Open and wide, but he stood there alone; 
He entered the door,—his own step was all 
That echoed within the deserted hall ; 
He stood on the roof of the ancient tower, 
And for banner there waved one pale wall-flower ; 
And for sound of the trumpet and sound of the horn, 
Came thescream of the owl on the night wind borne , 
And the turrets were falling, the vassals were flown, 
And the bat ruled the halls he had thought his own. 
His heart throbbed high: oh, never again 
Might he sooth with sweet thoughts his spirit’s pain, 
He never might think om his boyish years 
Till his eyes grew dim with those sweet warm tears 
Which hope and memory shed when they meet. 
The grave of his kindred was at his feet: 
He stood alone, the last of his race, 
With the cold wide world for his dwelling-place. 
The home of his fathers gore to decay,— 
All but their memory was pass'd away ; 
No one to.welcome, no one to share 
The laurel he no more was proud to wear: 
He came in the pride of his war success 
But to weep over very desolateness. 
They pointed him to a barren plain [slain ; 
Where his father, his brothers, his kinsmen were 
They showed him the lowly grave, where slept 
The maiden whose scarf he so truly had kept ; 
But they could not show him one living thing 
To which his withered heart could cling. - - - 
Amid the warriors of Palestine 
Is one, the first in.the battle-line ; 
It is not for glory he seeks the field, 
For a blasted tree is upon his shield, 
And the motto he bears, is “J fight for a grave :” 
He found it—that Warrior has died with a = t 
- LED 





To L.E.L.* 


’Tis sweet, e’en to a wither'd heart, 

To hear the sounds that once were dear ; 
When bliss and hope alike depart, 

Their echo soothes the lonely ear. 


* It is something like self-praise to admit into our 
cslamns any thing complimentary to what has appeared 
in them; but the many tributes we receive to the genius 
addressed in these lines will escape this censure, when 
we acknowledge them as dué to a young anda female 
minstrel, and expressive of feelings very generally ex- 
cited by her beautifal product 
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*Tis sweet to listen to the wile 
That cheats us with what ne’er can be ; 
’Tis sweet to smile when others smile ; 
”Tis swecter far to weep with thee, 
Thy song can call back to.my mind 
Remembrances too fondly cherish’d, 
Thoughts that will linger-still behind, 
Tho’ all my hopes and fears have perish’d. 
And when thy strain is o'er, I feel 
As if some ’witching dream had vanish'd, 
And long in waking yet to steal 
The gleam of joy that trath has banish’d. 
Oh! strike again thy plaintive lyre, 
Awake once more those notes of woe ; 
My tears have been like streams of fire, 
But sweetly to thy verse they flow. 
Long may the sorrows of thy song 
Be to thy guileless heart unknown ; 
And whilst thou melt thy’ readers” hearts, 
May ev'ry bliss reign in thine own !—W. L. R; 
29 January 1823. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gasette. 
Sir,—The genuineness of the following effusion 
you may rely upon; it was written by the Nephew 
of the person lamented, and submitted by him to 
the taste in. poetry of a gentleman, from whose 
brother I received it some years sinte. 1 think it 
too good to be kept any longer from’ that~pablié 
praise which will certainly follow its publication. 
AN ODE (ELEJACK !!) 
(Copied verbatim.) 
Tired of life when his affairs went bad, 
With apathetic indifference armed, 
As well as with a Blunderbuss he had 
Intended to keep the house from being alarmed, 
But which, alas the day, his wasted pelf 
Made him employ against himself ! 
Shooting himself, poor Mr. W. died— 
And all his family, beside 
His bed 
Where he lay dead, 
Lamented much the blowing off bis Head, 
Now let Philosophie care 
As much as it’can their loss repare, 
Whilst his hapless friends, most sympathetic, cry 
Alas that by blunderbuss this gentleman should 
Let no muse the Tail relate {die.”? 
How he came by his fate, 
The Muses and the Graces 
And Appollo and Mercury turn their faces, 
And not a god 
But thinks it odd 
That by a blunderbuss this Gentleman should die. 
Sad is the woe which swells the bursting Hart 
Of which these lines can only express a part ; 
Therefore, since it is in vain 
Of the past to complane, 
And Mr, W, again 
Shall never rise to adorn the grove 
Or enjoy his wife's surviving Love, 
Let his fate be a Beckon 
To those who are apt to reckon 
But little upon his superintending providence above. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Paris, Feb. 5, 1823. 

Sir Walter Scott and M. D’Arlincourt have 
inspired sundry authors here, and Romances 
are the order of the day.” First of all'we 
have Flan d'Islande—a title strikingly roman- 
tic ; and the names of all the persons who 
figure in the story are not only ‘outlandish, 
but cruelly difficult for French throats and 
Parisian tongues. It must have cost the 
writer much pains te chtisten ali his heroes 
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by the unheard-of names which fill his pages. 
This Romance, forming four volumes, is ‘only 
remarkable for its absurdity and its con- 
temptible pretension to imitate the produc- 
tious of Sir Walter Scott. 

La fille de Jussani is the title of another 
Romance, in two volumes, presented to the 
Parisian public, and a poor present it is. The 
scene is laid in the island of Corsica ; and the 
anthor affects to describe the mahners and 
customs of the inhabitants in the 17th cen- 
tury. -This description, however, is only a 
collection of improbabilities and crimes. Bri- 
gands, caverns, assassins, precipices, a female 
seduced, throwing her child into an abyss, 
&c. &c. Voila! the contents of this instructive 
story. 

A third Romance has appeared under the 
title of the Valéede Suarnen, This little work 
excites attention for several reasons,:—1st, 
It is dedicated to MM. Bonton and Duguerre, 
the artists who have painted the Diorama. 
2d, The valley of Saurnen is the subject of one 
of the magic paintings which all the world 
has admired. 3d, The Romance, of whici: the 
scene is Jaid in this delicious valley, is. inte- 
resting, natural, and well written. 4th, There 
is a curious mystification about the author- 
ship ;—it is published under the initials 
Madame §, D.; but the real author is M. Eu- 
gene de Lamerlicre. When I say the real author, 
perhaps I say too much ; for it is asserted 
that M. Lamerliére, who, without any talents, 
is anxious to have a name in the literary 
world, has bought, at a very high price, this 
little piece of M. Charles Nodier, author of 
Scan r, &c. &c. Atall events, as M. La- 
merliére has paid for the Vallcy of Saarnen, 
it is his. 

Nothing in Paris has had equal success 
witb the Diorama, and that success is justly 
merited, The illusion produced by the ex- 
cellence of the paintings, and their disposi- 
tion and arrangement, is inconceivable. You 
probably know that the Company which has 

urchased the two pictares now exhibiting 
ore, and which is bnilding a place for their 
exhibition in London, has contracted with 
the:artists, MM. Bonton and Duguerre, to 
take all they produce-for the next five years 
after the close of .their exhibition in Paris. 
Atter this parenthesis I must concinde my 
account of Romances, by informing you that 
Peveril Pic is more read than Ipsiboé and 
alt our French Romances pui together. Itis 
thought equal to any of Sir Walter’s former 
productions. In every house I have visited 
to-day I have found Peveril Pic on the table. 
The translation is remarkably good, and even 
elegant. 

On Sunday last, Hamlet was performed at 
the Théatre Francais, by request of tle éléves 
of the Colleges of Paris. Talma never played 
his part so well, and Madlle. Duchesnois sur- 
passed herself. The enthusiasm of the andi- 
ence was unbounded. The lines, “ Le peuple 
est agité; Des périls de laguerre il est Epouvunté,” 
were applauded’ repeatedly, and: for ten 
minutes the performance was suspended by 
the display of popular feeling. At the close 
of the brilliant-representation, garlands and 
crowns were thrown on the Stage, with in- 
scriptions—“ La jeunesse Francaise au Roscius 
Frangais!”—** La jeunesse Frangaise & Mudlle. 
Duchesnois!” 

I mentioned to yon that the snecess of 
Valerie had occasioned several imitations. At 
the Vaudeville they have brought vut the Deu 
Aveugies. Sir Edwin, a young Scotch officer, 


been separated during several years, and hav- 
ing lost his sight, he retires from the world, 
and shunts himself up in an old castle, always 
faithful in his affection to his lost Jenny. 
Jenny preserves, in equal freshness, her love 
for Edwin, and places herself near his person 
in the character of a young peasant, and 
pretends to be blind: 

Que notre sort semble le méme. 

Quand ils souffrent, paraitre heureux, 

C’est affliger ceux que l'on aime. 
In the meantime a surgeon, named Palmer, 
desperately in love.with Jenny, finds ont her 
retreat, and unexpectedly arrives. Jenny 
promises him her hand, on the condition of 
his restoring Edwin’s sight, In fact, Palmer 
persuades Edwin to submit to the operation 
of the cataract, and it succeeds ; but Palmer, 
not satisfied with having restored the sight to 
his rival, returns Jenny ber promise, and she 
marries lier faithful Edwin. 

The first tragedy brought out at the Théatre 
Frangais is Ebroin, or the Maire du Palais, by 
M. Anceélot, author of “ Lonis 1x.” 

Next week they are to give at the same 
Honse a new Comedy, L’homme aur scrupules. 

Blonde, a famous échec player, known in all 
the cafés, is just dead. The last time he was 
at the café, which was the ordinary theatre 
of his exploits, he gained four games of 
twenty sous each. The amateur felt in his 
pocket for the money to pay his debt, and 
suddenly exclainted, “Ah! Monsieiur, je vous 
demande pardon, j'ai chungé de culottes ce matin, et 
’y ai laissé ma bourse.” —“ Parbleu, Monsieur, (re- 
plied Blonde,) il est bien matheureux pour moi qui 
n'ai qu'une chemise, que vous ayez deux culuttes.”” 





INCREASING POPULATION 

RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

St, Petersburg, Jan. 1823. 

From the official statement published by 

the Synod (which however iucludes only the 

members of the Russian Greek church) it 

appears that in the year 1820, there were in 
the whole empire, 


: (Males - - - 
Births Females, - - 


OF THE 


827,729 ) 
742/679 Total 1,570,999 


{ Males -. - - 457.633 
Deaths \ Females it 449,997 | Total 917,680 


Excess of Births . ° 652,719 

The births were 48,265 more than in the 
year 1819; yet notwithstanding the increase 
of population, the deaths were 1429 fewer 
than in 1819. 

The deaths of male children under five 
years of age were 243,029 ; being above one 
half of the whole. 

Among the males who died in the same 
year, (the ages of the females are nut stated,) 
807 had attained an age of above I) years. 
ot - +e - - = = W 

- lw 

- 16 
- 120 
- 125 
- io 


- (2 + 335 
- - between 140 and 145 
The greatest namber of those who attained 
the age of above ninety years, in proportion 
to the population, was in the governments of 
Tambot, Kaluga, and Kasan; the fewest in 
Archangel, Woronesch, and the Ukraine. In 
the governments of St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Archangel, and Mohilew, no person attained 
the age of a hundred years.: It is to be ob- 
served, that if we except the ten first years of 
infancy, the greatest mortality takes place 
between the ages of sixty and sixty-five; for 
in this period the deaths of the male sex were 








was pledged to Jenny Clarens; but having‘ 


17,460, that is, the 27th part of the whole. 





are 
The marriages were 3173805, beilig 22,479 
fewer than in 1819. In St. Petersburg, in 
1821, the number of births was 8504 ; inclnd- 
ing, however, the Catholic, Lutheran, an¢ 
other communities; the number of deaths 
was 9706. , . 





TEE DRAMA, 


Drury Lane.—On Monday, Mr. Kean. 
performed Lear with the tragical conclusion 
of Shakespeare restored, instead of the muti- 
lated tragi-comedy of more modern times, 
Of this alteration we would under any. cir- 
cumstances cordially approve ; but we the 
more approve of it in the present instanee, 
as it afforded the performer an opportunity of 
making the most powerful effects which he 
produced.in the whole play. -Kean’s Lear, 
though not his best part, has some of his 
greatest touches, and his theatrical-talent is 
as apparent in it as even in-his Othello or 
Richard Il. We feel that he has not mind 
to grapple. with the whole of this transcen. 
dently natural and pathetic character, and 
that there is a coarse thread running through 
the entire texture of his representation of it; 
but there are several such masterly and re- 
deeming passages, it is impossible to see and 
hear them without admiration of the irregu- 
lar genius by which they are conceived, and 
the affecting truth with which they are exe- 
cuted. Mrs. West was a very sweet Corde- 
lia; Mr. Cooper a very poor Edgar. Of the 
interior parts, Terry, Powell, Younge, and 
Mrs. Glover, were the only praiseworthy 
supporters: their Kent, Glo’ster, Edmund, 
and Goneril, were respectively all that could 
be desired. 

On Tuesday, Miss Stephens made her first 
appearance here as Lucy Bertram in Guy 
Mannering, She was, received with . Youd 
plaudits, which however did not seem to 
warm her into exertion, for she was through- 
out the piece unusually cold. and -languid. 
Perhaps she did not feel at home on the new 
stage, for which she has deserted her first 
friends and warm allies through all her pre- 
ceding public life. Yet Liston was also there 
to countenance her, and played Domivie 
Sampson at every poiut in the rich colour- 
ing with which he exaggerates the part and 
renders it so ludicrously amusing, while it is 
as far from. just portraiture as extravagance 
is from reality, caricature from likeness, or 
art trom nature. Braham, im. Henry Ber- 
tram, gave not only the songs belonging: to 
the drama, but sundry introductions, in his 
own ornate and surpassing style ;.with which 
style, cn passant, no one ever finds tault, 
unless it be when heard in imitators, who 
fail, as they all do, to approach the finish of 
their delighttul prototype. Miss Povey, with 
much sameness, acquitted herself charmingly 
in the airs allotted to Julia. A Mr. Sherwin, 
from York, made a very successful debut as 
Dandie Dinmont, and promises to be a valu- 
able comic acquisition to these boards. Dirk 
Hattereik, by Mr. Younge, was also ‘a com- 
mendable performauce: the rest were lea- 
ther and prunella. ’ 

Covent Garven.—A new Tragedy,: The 
Foscari, by Miss Mittord, was annonnaced at 
this theatre, but seems to. have retired from 
the bills. Another tragedy, patronized by, Mr. 
Milman, has also, we hear, been under con- 
sideration ; but whether ‘ to die ‘or not to 
die” is still the question. Nigel has run, his 
race, and the plays of the week, have been 
Henry VIII., Maid Marian, aiid the School 
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for Scandal.. The Newspapers mention (we},; 


suppose on adequate authority, considering 
the importaace of the news,) that Miss Tree 
and Miss Paton have ¢ ted to accommo- 
date their. rival jealousies and perform toge- 
ther.*» The bickerings and clashing conten- 
tions behind the scenes, which defeat the 
public of its just claims, seem continually to 
grow into.a greater evil.. The abilities and 
cultivation requisite for the highest walks in 
the drama, unquestionably give to those who 
possess the former, and have, by severe 
labour, attained the latter, a right to gaard 
against their fair rank being compromised, or 
their reputation hurt by theatrical arrange- 
ments: but even these few should remember 
that ‘their chief duty is to the Public—a 
truism which, we are sorry to remark, has 
seldom its proper weight on these occasions. 
But when we descend in the scale, and find 
every petty songstress, dancer, and mime, 
insisting upon their own arrogant preten- 
sions, defranding audiences of their due en- 
tertainment from combination of talent, and 
considering nothing but their own selfish, 
egotistical, and, we will add, impudent am- 
bition, the offeace becomes intolerable, aad 
demands the severe visitation of the Press, 
leading, as it would do, to that resentment 
on the part of the public, which would effec- 
tually panish the fault and remedy the griev- 
ance. We beg to be understood as aiming 
these observations at no individual or indi- 
viduals, nor at any particular Theatre. The 
mention of Misses Tree and Paton cer- 
tainly brought on the subject, but we know 
nothing of their rivalry, except by that 
conmmon liar, common report, which re- 
presented -the former as very difficult to 
please, and the latter as more accommodat- 
ing. Speaking hypothetically, we will add 
ow opinion, that were both (or any other 
performers). equally to blame tor refusing to 
contribute, as they ought, freely and cor- 
diatly, to the popular pleasure, they should 
he taught, by being hissed from the stage, 
that “* ‘Together let us range the Fields” was 
more than a mere song. 





* Since writing this, we see in the bills that 
these syrens have agreed to sing in Co. to-night. 
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VARIETIES. 


The remarkable phenomenon of a fall of 
snow in Jamaica, occurred at Anotto Bay, on 
the 15th December. The flakes: feil to within 
afew feet of the earth, where they recoiled a 
little apwards from the heat of its evapora- 
tion, and dissolved into liquid drops. 

Many birds have been seen along the 
eastern coast daring the late severe weather, 
which visit us only at remote periods. Large. 
flocks of the Snow-bunting have frequented 
the salt marshes near Soathwold and Aldbo- 
rough, birds whose habitation in mountainous 
countries approaches the region of perpetual 
snow, and whose appearance so far Sonth 
was a sure indication of hard weather: Nam- 
bers of wild swans, barnacle geese, velvet 
ducks, sea pheasants, and other scarce birds, 
have been shot on the same coast. A stork 
alighted on one of the lakes in ‘Heveningham 
Park; and on the 24th alt. a specimen of 
that very rare bird, the grosbeak or hawfinch 
‘Loxia Coccothraustes, Lin.) was taken at Bram- 
field-(7 in. long, 12 wide, and 14 0z. weight,) 
driven’ there probably in its passage from 
Sweden to France or Spain, by the late NE. 
gales,—Provingial Journal, 


Trish Language.—A Correspondent assures 
his thet a Native of Morocco,who accompanied 
Joseph Lancaster into Treland, found much of 
the vernacular dialect intelligible to him. The 
Welsh was likewise so, but in a less degree. 

Mr. Montgomery, the ‘poet (we observe 
from the Sheffield Mercury,) is to open the new 
Philosophical Society of that place with a 
Lecture on Friday next. 

Life of the late Dr. Jenner.—We have autho- 
rity trom the relatives and trastees of the 
late Dr. Jenner, to state, that in conformity 
with his wishes they have applied to Dr. 
Baron, of Gloucester, to write the account 
of his life, and to arrange for publication the 
numerous manuscripts of that distinguished 
character; and that all the documents in 
possession of the family are to be committed 
to Doctor Baron's care. From that gentle- 
man, therefore, the public may expect an 
authentic work, as speedily as his professional 
avocations will allow him to prepare for the 
press, the ample and interesting materials 
with which he is to be furnished, together 
with those which he himself accumulated 
during a long and contidential intercourse 
with Dr. Jenner and many of his most inti- 
mate friends. 

Barry Cornwall’s forthcoming volume, 
which we understand is likely to appear about 
the beginning of March, will consist of the 
following poems:—The Flood of Thessaly, 
being the Pagan account of the great Delage ; 
The Girl of Provence, a melancholy tale, 
founded on facts ; The Letter of Boccaccio, 
addressed to his mistress, and involving some 
particalars of tie early life of the famous 
novelist; and (we believe) The Falt of Saturn, 
a vision, in irregular verse ; The Genealo- 
gists, a Chinese tale, in the Beppo stanza ; 
and also minor poems. 

A Romance irom the pen of the author of 
Calthorpe,” ** The Lollards,” &c. is among 
the forthcoming novelties. It is stated to be 
an historical tale, accompanied by descrip- 
tions of London at a period somewkat pos- 
terior to that which it was the object of his 
last work to pourtray. The title, though the 
first thing read, is generally the last part of a 
book which is written, and in the present 
instance has not yet been determined upon, 

A reprint, by subscription, of scarce and 
curious tracts, relating to the county and 
city of Gloncester, illustrative of the Civil 
.War, has been announced by Messrs. C. & 
R. Baldwin, London; and Messrs Wash- 
bonrn, Gloucester. If well executed, it 
must be an interesting work. 

We are assured that the MS. four or five 
additional Cantos of Don Juan, by Lord 
Byron, are absolately in London, in the hands 
of Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, seeking a publisher. 

A company of Parisian Suvans have com- 
menced a Dictionnaire Classique d’ Histvire Natu- 
relle,. The two volumes that have appeared are 
very well spoken of: they are adorned with 
coloured plates. M. Bory St. Vincent is the 
principal editor. 


Genuine Anecdote.—A short time since, a 
respectable Medical Practitioner, not a han- 
dred miles from Ludlow, was called up in the 
night by a labouring man, residing at a few 
miles distance, to attend his wife, who was in 


childbed. Mr. W., who had often attended 
under similar circumstances without  obtain- 
ing any remuneration, asked the man who 
was to pay him, The countryman answered, 








that he possessed five pounds, which, kill or 











- eer red 
cure, should be his reward. Mr, W. conse- 
quently paid every attention to the, poor 
Woman, who notwithstanding died under his 
hands. Soon after her death, Mr. W. met the 
widower at Ludlow, and observed that he had 
an account against him. The. man appeared 
to be greatly surprised, and inquired for 
what? On being informed, he replied, “I 
don’t think I owe you any thing ;—did you 
cure my wife ?””—No, certainly, (said the ac- 
coucheur,) it was not in the power of medi- 
cine tocure her.” —** Did you kill her, then?” 
said the countryman. ‘* NoI did not,” was 
the reply. ‘ Why then, (said the country- 
man,) as you did not either kill or care, you 
are not entitled to the reward,” and walked 
away. ee 

Literary Intelligence.— ‘The author of the 
Cavalier, &c. has a Novel in the press, entitled 
The King ofthe Peak.—A gentleman long known 
to theliterary World is engaged on the Lives of Cor- 
regio and Parmegiano.— Major Long’sE xplorato! 
Travels to the Rocky Mouutains of America wil 
appear before the expiration of the month ;— 
as will the Third volume of the Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay, illustrated by 
Plates.—Mr. Bird, author of the ** Vale of 
Slaughden,’’ &c. has a volume in the press, en- 
titled ** Poetical Memoirs.” —We also anderstant 
that a poem entitled ‘* The Judgment of Habert” 
is about to make its appearance. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST? 


Index to the Decisions of the Court of Sessions, 4to, 
21. lus. —Wilkins’ Exposition of the Gospel, 8vo, 7s.— 
The Parent's Latin Grammar, by the Author of the Stu- 
dent’s Mauual, &c. 18mo. 2s, Gd. bds.—Companion to 
Ditto, 4to, sewed, 2s.—Crabbe's ‘Technological Dic- 
tionary, 2 vols. 4to. 5!. 8s.—The Hermit of Dumpten 
Cave, toolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d.—World in Miniature (Russia) 
4 vols. 18mo, 1. 12s.—Letters on Miniatave Painting, 
12mo. 7s.—A Mother's Portrait, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—The 
Siege of Latham House, 8vo. 3s.—Palmer’s Tables -of 
Costs, new edit, 27s.—Ireland Exhibited, by A. Atkin- 
son, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 26s.—Hansard’s Parliameuta y 
Debates, vol. vii. new series, 14. 11s. 6d.—Public Cha- 
racters of all Nations,.3 vols. royal 18mo, 2/. 2s.—Gil 
Blas, in Italian, by Petrory, 24 edit. 5 vols. 18ma, 25s. 
—tLives of the Scottish Poets, 3 vols. 18mo. 188.— 
Valperga, by the Authorof Frankenstein, 3 vols, 12mo, 
2le.—Tlighways and By-wavs, or Tales of the Road- 
Side, 8vo. 13s.—Osmond, a Novel, 3 vols, 12ine. 2d edit, 
21s.—Speer's Thonghts onthe Medical Profession, 8vo. 
5s. 6d.—And several political pamphlets. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

FEBRUARY. | Thermometer., Barométer. 
Thursday... 6| from 29 to $1)29°52 to 29:42 
Friday ..... 7| from 29 to 41/29'30 to 29°14 
Saturday... 8] from 29 to 38] 29°30 to 29°47 
Sunday .... 9| from 32 to 43] 29°50 to 20°60 
Monday .... 10} from 35 to 44/ 29°40 to 20°29 
Tuesday ... 11| from $3 to 49/29°40 to 20°35 
Wednesday 12' from 35 to 46/29-41 to 29°29 

Prevailing winds East and SW.--Sunshine and 
showers alternately.—Rain tallea Hineh, and ,125, 

Edmonton, Joun Avams. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank ZL. for the translation of the Greek War 
Song, but as its sense was rendered in English in a 
former Gazette, we cannut allow space for another, 
thoagh a poetical version. 

T.P. “On Health,” is consigned to The Refuge, 
with the meee er of his canclading lines, the origi- 
nality of which entitle them to a place here. 

“ Happy, thrice blessed nen, are they 
Who do partake of this first worldly treasure, 
Far above the riches, power, and honoar 
Of the sickly man, who, like a snail, 
Crawls through a loathsome life, 
And at the enddissolves in slime.” 

Double X needed not to apologize for the delay of 
his communication, for we assure him that the proverb 
‘* Better late than never” might properly be reversed 
in his case—even Better never than fate. 

Observations on the oratory of Lord Erskine does 
not fall within our plan, 

Erratum.—In the address of His Majesty’s Letter in 
ous last, for * Lord of? read * Bart of Liverpool,” 
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in the. finest style by the miost emineat Historical En- 
ustcated is published at the same 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
NEW LITERARY INSTITUTION. 
York Hotel, New Mg aresateg 


et Feb. 12, 1825. 
T.a MEETING of GENTLEMEN held 
rpose of forming a NEW 
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‘That the Friends 6f Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
ited to assist in the furmation of 

‘to attend a General. Meeting, to be 
€, on Monday the 17th Instant, 


JABS JENNINGR, Hon. See. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


4 Hanoter-squa 
HE. Sabscribers .to 


and printed uniformly 
from, or together with, the Play———The Numbers al- 
ready published are as follow :—No. L. ‘The ‘Tempest. 
tthe Shrew. il, Merry Wives of Wind- 
Night ——N. B. Romeo and Juliet is 
nearly ready for publication, and other Plays are-in a 
eat iurwardness.—Lonidon: Print 
Martin, New Bond-street ; Hurst, 
psidé, and 8, Pall Mall; and sold 
ellers of the United Kingdom. 


MPORTANT WORKS which have re- 


intal ‘Remains of Eminent 


Engraved Drawings, by Mr. Bdward 
lore, and other Artists, With Biographical and H 
ical IMastrations, aN » and large Octave, to be 
lished in Parts.—[{The attention of the Architect 
has been devoted almost to satiety in 
xterior of our great Eccles 
Buildings ; but no Work has been sully devoted to the 
Monumental Kemains of the most eminent l’ersons jn 
corate the Interivr_of our Ca 
In the progress of th’s Work 





son, & Co. 90, Chea 





¢, London, 8th Feb, 1823. 


British history whieh de: 
is. Institution .are thedrals and Ch 





(to-morro 





London ; | 


céntly appeared, or are 
HAKDING, MAVOR, 
Finsbury -squre, London :— 

1, Biographical and Histofical Memoirs ot 


the Founders and principal Benefactors of the Univer+ 
sities of Oxiord and Cambridg: 


d, the Elections for Ten Boys 
jaced on the foundation of this 
ré ut this House on Saturday 
‘The Ballot te commence at 
Twelve, and close at Four o’elock preeisely —Lists of 
nstractions as to the Form of 

be sent to every Subseriber as early as 
ssible. Subscribers will have the power of voting 
ptoxy.—New Subscribers will be allowed to vote, 
provided their subscriptions be 
of the poll.—By Urder of the Comm 


eparing for Publication, b 


many beautiful specimens of carving and tracery which 
LEPARD (Lackmgten’s 7 : ~ , 


enrich the Monuments of Itlustrioas Persors of past 
ages will be preserved from the silent aud unsparing 
etivets of time and accident, ander which they are now 
fast mouldering into decay. 

10; Annais of the 


and ‘Ten Girls, to be 


with Portraits of the 
Chalmers, Esq. F.S.A. 
—[Pither division of this 
purchased separately, each University 
forming Two Volames. } 

2. The Library Companion ; or, The Young 
Maun’s Gaide and the Old 
tion of a Library: By ttev. 'T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S 

Jn the Press:—{ In this Work it is the author’s inten- 


¥-) , 

Coinage of Great Bri- 
tain and its Dependencies, from the earliest Period of 
Authentic History to the Close of the Fittieth Year of 
By the late Revi Rogers Ruding, B.D, 
Second Edition, in 4 vols, 8vo 
containing ubove an handred 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
HE’ Gallery tor the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modern Artists, is open daily, 


11. The Anglo-Saxon Grammar, with Co- 
pious Notes, illustrative of the Saxon ahd the Forma- 


To 8vo. W 
A TRI 
cilol 

ral and C 
resent P 


Paternost 


An I 


tion to furnish his countrymen with a Manual towards 
the acquisition of useful and valaable, as well as rare 
and ctiriots books in the several departments of Divi- 
hy, Voyages and ‘Travels, the 
vetry, the Drama, Romanges and No 
ports and Pastimes, Antiquities, the Fine Arts, 


tion of the English Language: To which are preiixed, 
Remarks on the History and Use of the Anglo-Saxon, 


from Teh iu the wane Vive in the Evening. ‘By J. Bosworth, M.A. 


OHN YOUNG, Keeper, 
Admission |, —Catalogues Is. 

The Subseribers to-the Privt from Mr. West’s Pic- 

viour Healing the Sick in the Temple,” 


and an Introduction. 


12. A History of Shrewsbury. By 
Hugh Owen, M.A. F.A.8. and the Rev. J.B. 


2d « 


str 


provemet 
ad edit. 


Fami 
loured PI 
tus for C 


8, Journals, and tke best Treatises on Educa- 
tion, &c, &c. The prices of the more valuable and an- 

books will be ynentioned, and there will bea 
i General Index at the end of the work. 
A few copies will be 


ir Impressions, may 
pa é remainier of their 
titish Institution daily. 


ENGLEFIELD VASES.—Sir Heary 


To form Two Volum 
publishing in Parts, 
tous Engravings. ‘the third Part will be delivered in 
the course of the present Month. 





Shell 


inion, 
ith Col 


13. Bibliotheca Heraidica Magne Britan- 
nie. An Analytical Catal 
Heraldry, Nobility, Knighthood, and Ceremonies; wit 
a List of Provincial Visitations, Pedigrees, U 


struck off on large paper, to arrange with the author's 


3. Original Letters, chiefly Ilustrative of 
English History; including numerous Royal Letters. 


nglefield’s celebrated Collection of Grecian An- 
We Vases, a Series of Kngravings must beaviifully 
wh 


tngta 
et, with description to each plate. Imperial 


ae of Books on Geneal 


ing Insex 
New 


with Dia 





fs, in 4°0. 34, 3s. ; and 


Published from Autographs iu the British Museum, and 
Priestley and Weale, 


one or two other Collections. 
Sec.S.A, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


Foreign Genealogical Works. 


By ‘Thomas Moule, 
Royal 8vo. 1i, i6s. bds. Ajew Copies on large paper, 





By Henry Ellis, F\.R.8. 
Pre: 


Trav 
Account 


in Bvo. Vv 


4. Reliquie Hearniane; or the Genuine 
Remains of Thomas Hearne ; with Notes and an A 
dix. By Philip Bliss, Fellow of St. John’s C 
xford, Sub-librarian at the. Bodle 
e publication of these Keliqaim bas been consi- 

elayed, but the editor can assure those gentle- 
men who gave their support in the first instance to the 
Remains of the Oxford Antiquary, that the whole of 
the first and a portion of the second volame have ac- 
tually passed the Press, and the work may be 
expected early in the present year.) 

5. Portraits of Hiustrious Personages of 
‘ical Memoits of their Lives 


14. A Complete H 


istory of the Tower of 
esty’s Sub-Commissioners on the Public Records. 
This Work will be brought forward upon a seale com- 
mensurate with the importance of the sabject, and will 
be illustrated with a great variety of Engravings of Ge- 
neral Views, Public Buildings, Antiquities, and Por- 
traits. It will consist of two volumes in folio, on large 
and pers, and the former will contain preof 


A Catalegue of Books.on the Arts and 


an -DE 
lock respectfully informs th 


pair of Reia-Deer with the ! 
bited for a short time at the Egyptian Hall, 


ithographic Portrait of George IV. 








G, drawn on Stone 

-—* This Print, by Aglio, and 

and published by volte Boo: 
men ot Lith ; 


in England, At first sight it struck us 
me other process had been adjoined, in order to 
pon more close inspection, we 


in Parts, at regular Quarter! 


periods, and a future 
pectus will give more amp! 


Great Britain, with Biogra) details of its plan and 





from authentic Pictares in the Galleries of the 
and Public Collections. By Edmuad Lodg 
Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A.—|'This Work is repub- 
the plates being newly engraved in the 

mperial 8vo. price 12s. tid,; and Royal 
4to. with Proof impressions upon Indian paper, 1/. 5s. 
Speeimens and a Prospectus may be ob- 


15. Westminster and Southwark: forming 
Vol. LIL. of the preceding Work, by the same Author. 
This Volume will form a complete 
. will contain numerous Engraving. - E 

16. Museum Vatirannm: A Series of cor- 
rect outlines of the most celebrated Pictures of the early 
Masters, which are preserved in the Vatican and other 
Palaces at Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, Milan, and 
other Capitals of the Continent. 
ginals, aad engraved in outline by the first Artists, To 
Quarto and Imperial octavo.— 
The object of this Work is to perpetuate the remein- 
brance of the greatest works of art which attract 
admiration of painters and travellers, and to preserve & 
faithful outline of their composition for the stady of 
artists, in the manner of ‘ Le Musée Francois,’ by which 

ublication the Galleries of Fraice have attained a ce- 
ebrity throughout Europe, to which they are but little 
eutitied when placed in comparison with the great 
master-works of art in Jtaly. 

*,* A similar Work, eng: 


reve the style—bat, a 
-~¢ vvipeet thet the whole is 


I placed and the likeness ex- 


Jon. Bonsey & Co. at their Lithographic 
ting Biv, Strand; and published at their 
aitory,.1, ellington-street, Waterloo Bridge. 


CATALOGUE of BOUKS, now on Sale, 





ork in Folio, Vol. IE. ; be- Drawn from the Ori- 


ing a Sapplewent to the Two Volumes already com- 
eied, containing those Ifustrions Characters whose 
ortraits have been discoyered since the publication of 
the former volumes ; or such as were necessarily ex- 
cluded from them in consequence of the limitation of 
the Work to ‘Iwenty Patts. With Biographical Me- 
moirs, by Edinund Lodge, 
F.S.A. Super Royal and Medium Folio, This Volume 
Part I. will contain—Sir 
‘ore, Lady Jase Gray, John Charehill Duke 
of Marlborough, Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Edward Lord Herbert. of Cherbury. 
Completed in Ten Parts.)—[All the copper- 
the first two volumes have been destroyed, to prevent 
the possibility of multiplying inferior copies at any fu- 
ssions {rom them in their defaced 





be published in Parts. 


$ or Parcels of Books, 


talogues may be had of Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
m; A. Constable & Co. Edin- 
burgh; and A, Brown & Co. Aberdeen. 


oy Ys. Gd. Part. of 

BAYNES & SON’S CATALOGUE 
* ef OLD BOOKS for 1823—Com 
aphy, Voyages, ‘Travels 


. Norroy King of Arms, 





5] 
rayed from the finest Pictures 





,isia Pp 
of Pindar, translated into 
English Prose. By James Bailey, B.A, 2 vols, Sve. 


18. Memoirs of the Court of K. Charles II. 
19. The Bridal of Armagnac, a Tragedy. 


By the Rev. Thomas Streatfeitd. 
20. A Grammar of the Persian Language. 


sn ge i 
M.A. DD. fessor 
. Quarto, 


Specimens of early ¥ 5; an extensive Class 


Bani Antiquitates; a good Collection of useful 


ication. 

agt-eripts, both on lish Poetry and. Historical 
a Spichdid Assortment of and Romantic Baileds.. By J. Haslewood, Esq. F.S.A 
Six volumes, Crown Svo, with Vignettes, 


n of the most curious and interesting Re- 


if 
me cf ey 
r works upon th 


kc. ‘To be had at the Mace of Sale, 
Paternoster-row ; of H. S. Baynes & Co. Edinburgh 


compo: 
Edition, with much new 
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rpHE OBSERVER of Sunday, Feb. 16, will 
contain, a Report of the Proceedings under the 
Writ of Inquiry, by order of the Lord Chancellor, in 
the matter of the 1 and Countess. of Portsmouth, 

ich commenced at the Freemasons’ Tavern last Mon- 
¥ The leugth of these. Proceedings having already 
extended to eighteen of The Observer columns, the 
Editor this week will be wtidef the necessity of pub- 
lishing an extra sheet. The price of the two sheets 
(to-morrow ) will be Fourteen- pence. 


a EA CAL NS Re aL NC NNER: 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 12mo. price 7s. 
LETTERS upon the ART of MINIATURE 
PAINTING. By L. MANSION. 
Published by R. Ackermann, 10), Strand; and may 
be had of Mr. Mayand, 35, Great Marlborough-street, 
London; and also of L. Janet, Rue St. Jaques, 59, Paris. 


Io Svo. with colonred Plates, pr. 1s. bds, the 2d edit. of 
TREATISE. on DIAMONDS and PRE- 
CLOUS STONES; inviuding their History, Natu- 

ral and Commercial. With a detailed Account of their 

resent Price, and practical Rules for estimating the 
alue of rough and polished Diamonds. Also, the 

Methods of detecting Imitations of Precious Stones. 

To which is added, the Methods of cutting and polish- 

ite. By JOHN MAWE, Honorary Member of the 

Mineralogical Society of Gena, &c. &c. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Paternoster-row ; and for Mr. Mawe, 149, Strand. 

Just-published, by the same Author, 

An Introduction to the Study of Concho- 
logy. 2d edit. 8vo. with 7 Plates, 9s. plain, or 14s. col. 

fastructives for the Blow-Pipe, with Im- 
provements from Berzelius, and coloured Frontispiece, 
ad edit. 4s. boards. 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy, with co- 
loured Plates, and Explanation of Lapidaries’ Appara- 
tus fot Cutting, Polishing, &c. 12mo. 4th edit. 75, bds. 

Shell Collector’s Pilot, or Voyages. Com- 

ion, describing where the finest Sheils are found. 
ith Coloured Plates. Also, Instructions for collect- 
ing Insects, preserving Shells, &c. &c. 3dedit, 5s, 

New Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, 
with Diagrams of their Simple Foyms. 4th edit. 7s. 

Travels in the Interior of Brazil, with an 
Account of the Gold and Diamond Districts. 2d edit. 
in 8vo. with coloured Plates and Map, price 18s. bds. 

Description of Lapidaries’ Separates, shew- 

ing the Method of cutting ‘and ‘potistiing Agates; &c. 

ith coloured Plate, 1s. 

In the Press, by the same Author, 

A new, Work on Conchology, with thirty- 
seven highly-finished Coloured Plates, illustrative of 
Characterist'c Specimens of each Genus. 


Price 9s. the 12th Part, (completing the Work) of A 
UNIVERSAL TECHNOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY; or, Familiar Explanation of the 
Terms used in all Arts and Sciences : containing Détini- 
tions drawn from original Writers, and illustrated by 
sixty Plates, and very numerous Wood Cats of dia- 
scams, arms, &c. By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. Author 

of “ Raglish Synonymes Explained.” 
*,* Itis. with feelings of pride and gratification, that 
Pablishers of the Technological Dictionary announce 
the twelfth and last Nomber of a Work, which, for 
ty awd comprehensiveness of information, syste- 
matic arrangement, aad practical utility, challenges a 
rival in the annals of literature; and it is not the 
smallest part of their boast that, notwithstanding the 
Wexampled difficulties which have attended the pro- 
gress of this Work throagh the press, they have been 
enabled, by the assiduity of all engaged init, punctually 
to a their pledge at every rétarning period of 
on 








As the Publishers were determined to spare no ex- 
peice in giving a work of this importance all the com- 
Pleteness which it would admit, they engaged artists 
of the first celebrity in diff departments to 
the plates; who have performed their part with such 
success, that, combining the author’s scientific arrange- 
ment with their own skill, they have rendered these 
he less ornamental than they are useful. 
© now done all in their power to give this 
Work a decided si jority over every other book of 
Teletence, the Publishers look forward to the period, at 
ped distance, when its merits being fally known 
duly appreciated by the public, there will not be 
found a lover of literature in this or any other country, 
the English language is known, who will not 
consider the Tech logisal Dicti y an importaut 
“The whole Wa ag 9 61. 8s.in board be 
‘he wholé Work, price 5/. 8s. in $s, may be pro- 
cured on salvar any respectable bookseller; or 
it may sti taken in Parts by those to whom such @ 
node Of purchase is the most convenient. 











. \we give it our hearty recomm 


oe ame 


TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW will be 
published this day. 
iu Svo. (Sd edit.) iliustrated with 10 Lugravings, 


Price és. hoards, 
ELEM ENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
“MISTRY, in a Course of Lectutes, for thé Board 

of Agriculture, delivered between i302 and 1812. 
By Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. P.R.S. M.B.A. &c. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London; and Constable & Co, Edinburgh. 

In 4to, illustrated with Twenty-seven Plates and 

two Maps, price 37. 13s. 64, bds. 











AN HISTOR CAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
and COMMERCIAL ACCOUNT of BRAZIL. 


: By JAMES HENDERSON 

Printed for the Author, and published by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, London. 

«*« This is the only Work published in England con- 
taining a minute statistical account of this interesting 
and rising country. 

* Itbrings the facturing and cial capa- 
bilities of the country, fully and usefully, under the 
consideration of those who. are interested in such in- 
quiries.’”’—The London Literary Gazette. 

* This volume contains more. information on the na- 
tural and political situation of Brazil, than is to be 
found comprised within the compass of any single work 
on the same subject, that has appeared since the coun- 
try itself has become an object of so much interest in 
the eyes of Europeans. Mr. Henderson’s aceount of 
the commercial and political regulations of the Brazil 
is very valuable’”’—New Monthly Magazine. 

“‘ The style is plain and unaffected, and the Author’s 
information appears to be drawn from authentic sources. 
We think considerable credit is due to him, for the 
jadgment and ability with which he has embodied the 
result of his researches, which wé regard as a valuable 
contribution to our stock of knowledge respecting this 
important and advancing country.”—Monthly Mag. 

By G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
Printed upon a sheet of Drawing-Paper, and embel- 
lished with the Coronets of the several Orders of 

Nobility, tastefully coloured, 

PE PEERAGE CHART for 1823. 
es of the 








Corrected to the present Time. 
This Chart tains the plete Peer 
United Kingdom, aiphabetically arranged; with the fol- 
lowing particulars of each Member :—The Title ; Title 
of the Eldest Son; Surname; Dates of the first and last 
Creation; Precedence; Age; whether Married, Ba- 
chelor, or Widower; Number of Children, Male and 
Female ; Knights of the Garter, Thistle, &c.; Lord 
Lieutenants ;_ Privy Counsellors; Roman Catholics; 
and Peers’ Eldest Sond who até Members of the pre- 
sent Parliament. It also shews by what means the 
Peerage was obtained, that is to say, whether by Naval, 
Military, Legal, or other Services ; and states the Cen- 
tury to which each Peer can trace his paternal Ances- 
try: thus exhibiting, at one view, mach interesting in- 
formation, and forming, upon the whole, a complete 
Peerage in Miniature. Price 5s. On Canvas, in a neat 
Case for the Pocket, 8s.; on Canvas and Rollers, 19s, 


Also, The BARONETAGE CHART for 1823, printed 
uniformly with the above, and containing the Baronets 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with Emblemati¢ Or ts, hand: ly col d 

“ Two most nseful and perfect sheets for librar and 
office furniture have appeared under the title of a Peer- 
age and a Baronetagé Chart. They exhibit every re- 
Seired fact relative to these Classes, in columns, and 
therefore contain several thousand facts, which, with 
the necessury repetitions of words, would fill each a 
largé volume. hey appear to be.compiled with a de- 
gree of care which entitles them to our warmest com- 
mendation, and in their typography they rank among 
the best specimens of the art.”’-—Monthly Mag. 

See also the Gentleman’s Magazine, Literary Chroni- 
cle, &c. &c.—Also, by the same Author, 

Price 5s. ¢xtra boards, the Second Edition of 

The SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT ; exhibiting the 
various and most correct Modes of Superscription, 
¥ t, and Conclasion of Letters to Persons 
of every degree of rank; including the Dip! ic, 
Clerical, and Judicial Digaitaries; with Lists of the 
Foreign Ambassadors and Consuls, Also, the Forms 
necessary to be used in Applications or Petitions to the 
King in Council, Houses of Lords and Commons, Go- 
vernment Offices, Pablic Compahies, &c. &c. 

“ This work will prove highly useful to young cor- 
respondents, and even afford information to those whose 
avocations or connexions require their o¢casional cor- 
responidence with persons of superior rank, e com- 
piler seems to have used considefable diligence in en- 
suring accuracy.”’—Gentleman’s Mag. 

“ This little work is a desirable appendage to the 
writing-desk, and fully enables its possessor to fullil 
the precepts delivered to us in the Scriptures—‘ Give 
unto every man his proper title, lest he be offended, 
and ye betray your ignorance.’”—New Monthly Mag. 

” Tie ry’s Assistant is an infallible guide, and 

endation.”—Lit. Chron. 

















——— : 

Inscribed to the Right Hon. Lord Byron, 

Tn Rogal Svo. 8s. 6d! bas. 

MONTEZUMA, a Tragedy; and other 

Poems. By St. JOHN DORSET. ' 
Printed for Rodwell & Martin, 46, New. Bond-strcet ; 
and to be had of all respectable Booksellers in Town 

& Country.——A few Copies remain of the Tragedy of 

THE VAMPIRE. Segond:Edition. 

Highly finished tagravian, ‘Vhomson, of Westma- 
cott’s celebrated Groupe in Marble of “ The House 
less Traveller,” with other Embellishments, 

On the Ist of Feb. was published, price2s, only, . 

THE First Nomber. of an Tinproved Series 

of THE LADY’S MAGAZINE ; or; Mirrot of the 

Belles Lettres, Fine Arts, Music, Draiha, Fashidiis, &@. 

Containing, among numerous original articles, AmEssay 

on the Genius and Writings of Lord Byron, being the 

lirst of a series of articles on the Living Poets.—Stric- 
tures on the Royal Academy of Music.—Moere’s Loves 
of the Angels.—Lord Byron’s Heaveh and Earth,— 

Defence of the Ladies.—The Talking Lady,—The Snuff- 

Box.—Hannah.—The Entail.—The Witter Evening’s 

Fire-Side.—Paris Chit-chat.—Poetry.—Essays on the 

Fine Arts.—Drama.—Fashions.—Address tothe Public. 
London: Pablished by S. Robinson, Chapter-House- 

court, Paternoster-row ; and sold by allthe Booksellers 

of the United. Kingdom. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. with illustrative Avr : 
"[‘BAVELS in the NORTHERN STATES 
of AMERICA, particularly those of New England 
and New York. 
By TIMOTHY DWIGHT, S.T.D, LL.D. 
Late President of Yale College. 

This Work may justly be regarded as a desideralum 
on this side the Atiautic. The travels of Proféssor 
Dwight exhibit a comprehensive and perspicaous ac- 
count of the great, natural, and artificial features of ihe 
regions which were visited by the author ;—of their 
mountains, rivers, and lakes—their topogtaphy and 
natural history—their peculiarities of climate and 
soil—the general situation of the inhabitants—their 
civil, political, literary, and religious institutions— 
their original settlement—reniarkable ecvénts which 
have occurred within their limits—the lines’ ana ela- 
racters of many distinguishéd individuals—remarkable 
facts relative to their history, &e. 

London: Printed for W. Wiyies & Son ; Ogle, Dun- 
cau, & Co.; and H.S. Baynes & Co. Edinburgh. 


Speechesin Parliament.—Lately published by Longman, 
. Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, Patéernoster-row, 
TTTHE SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. 

HENRY GRATTAN, in the Irish and in the Im- 
perial Parliament. Edited by his Son. tn4 vols, 8v0, 
price 2i. 8s. bds. , 

2. The Speeches of the Right Hon. Edm, 
Barke, in the House of Commons and in Westminster 
Hall. Handsomely printed in 4 vols. 8vo. 2i, Me des 

3. A Genuine and Corrected Report of the 
Speeches of the late Right Hon. William Pitt, in, the 
House of Commons, ia 3 vols. 8vo. 14. 16s. bds..3d edit, 

4. The Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox, in the House of Commons. I 6 vols. Avo, 
(with an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lord Erskine, ) 
41. 4s. bds. 

5. Speeches in Parliament of the Right 
Hon. William Windham: to which is prefixed, some 
Account of his Life: By Thomas Amyot, Esq. 3 vols. 
8vo. price l/. lés. bds. 














Howison’s Canada,—Second Edition. 
Beautifully printed in} vol. 8vo, 10s, 6¢, boards, 
GKETCHES of UPPER CANADA, Dos 

mestic, Local,and Characteristic ;\ to which are 

added, Practical Details for the Information of Emi- 
grants of every Class, and some Recollections of the 
United States of America. ByJOHN HOWISON, Esq. 

“The volume before us contains a good deal of accu, 
rate and instructive information, which cannot fail to 
be interesting to those who meditate emigration; and 
is particularly adapted for the guidance of those es 
who are most likely to be tempted to, seek an asylam 
in these settlements, the day-labourer, or the man of 
small income and increasing family, Mr. Howisonw 
passed two years and a half ian Upper Canada; and 
whatever he communicates is ivyed from personal 
inquiry and observation, and is obviously quite candid 
and impartial, and free from the cues eration and flat- 
tering colouring of the interested Jand-jobbing speca- 
lator —His descriptions of the wild and. picturesque 
scenery of the wilderness he. traversed ere given with 
very considerable spirit and effect.’’—-Edjpbargh Kev, 

*,* Besides this flattering notice, Mr, Hawison’s 
Work has been reviewed in a manner eqnally favour- 
able, in the New Edinburgh Review, Blackwood’s 
Magazi Edinburgh Magazi Monthly Magazine, 
New Monthly Magazine, British Critic, Eclectic Re- 
view, Literary Gazette, Literary Chronicle, Scotsman , 
Examiper, &c. &c, &c,. 

Published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
G, & W.T. Whittaker, London, 
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In 8vo. I2s. 
ESs4yYs on the LOVE, the POETRY, and 
the CHARACTER of PETRARCH, comprising 
numerous T' by the Author’s friends. 
y UGO FOSCOLO. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In Bvo. 12s. 
TATE of The CAPE of GOOD HOPE 
in 1822. Being an authentic Description of the 
Pablic Establishments; the Government, Civil and 
Municipal; the Manners of the Inhabitants; and the 
actual Condition of the Settlers. 
Edited by H. ‘T. COLEBROOKE, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray; Albermarle-street. 


. In 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
BELSHAZZAR, a Dramatic Poem. 
By the Kev. H. MILMAN, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Printed for Joha Murray, Albemaile-street, 
Also, new Editions of 

1. Fall of Jerusalem, 8vo. 8s. 62. 
2. Martyr of Antioch, 8vo. 8s, Gd. 


Bouterwek on Spanish and Portuguese Literature. 
In 2 vols. Svo. price 94s. boards, 
HstToRY of SPANISH and PORTU- 

GUESE. LITERATURE. By FREDERICK 
WEK. Translated from the Original Ger- 

man, by THOMASINA ROSS. 
Boosey & Sons, Broad-streety Exchange, and 28, 
Holles-street, Oxford-street. 


Tn 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 
PRIVATE LIFE: of MARIE ANTOI- 
NETTE, Queen of France. 
By MADAME CAMPAN, 
First Lady of the Bed-chamber to the Queen, 

* We have seldom perused so entertaining a work— 
it is as a mirror of the most splendid court in Europe, 
at a time when monarchy had not been shorn of any 
of its beams, that it is particularly worthy of our atten- 
tion.” —Morning Chronicle. 

e same Work, in French, 2 vols. 24s. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street ; and 
Bossange & Co. Great Marlborough-street. 


Small 8vo. 7s. a Fourth Volume of 

"THE HERMIT in the COUNTRY.—Con- 

tents ;— Hunting—The Sportsman’s Lady—The 
Sports woman—Country Quarters—Sea Bathing—East- 
ern Ambition—The Gamester’s Wife—Lntercepted Ad- 
dresses—Family Pride—The [ree cut down—The Hus- 
bandman’s Keturn—The Embarkation—Altered Views 
—Plain Wives—The Vacant Chair—Triflers—Imitation 
and Affectation—Highland Sporting—The Scottish Emi- 
grant—Disappointed Donald—The Highland School- 
master—Highland Friendship—A Highland Regiment's 


urn. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


Of whom may be had, lately published by the same 
Author, The Hermit in London, 4th edit. 3 vols. ls. 


Napoleon’s Great Work. 5 
The first 2 vols. in 8vo, eeeing: Fac-Simile and 
four Plans, in French 24s, English 4s. 
NAPOLEON'S MEMOIRS of the HIS- 
‘TORY of FRANCE daring his Reign, dictated at 
81. Helena, to Connts Montholon, Bertran!, Gourgaad, 
&e. and publi from the Original Manuscripts. 
Corrected by HIMSELF. 

On these sheets are traced events that will never 
be forgotten, raits that will decide the judgment of 
posterity. It isthe hook of life or death to many whose 
names ate recorded in it.”"—Las Cases in his Journal. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Canduit-sireet ; 
and M. Bossange & Co. Great Mariborough-street. 


In Two Parts, 8vo. French 18s. and English 21s. 
Count LAS CASES’ JOURNAL of the 
CONVERSATIONS of the EMPEROR NAPO- 
LEON at Saint Helena. 
the original MSS. seized, and until lately re- 
tained, by the British Government. 

* OF Conversations, the Count observes that 
“Napoleon invaribly speaks with perfect coolness, 
without Cre without prejudice, and without resent- 
ment, of the events and the oo connected with 
his life. He seems as though he could be equally ca- 
pable of becoming the ally of his most cruel enemy and 
of living with the man who had dose him the greatest 
wrong. He speaks of his past history as if ithad oc- 
curred three centuries ag» ; in his recitals and his ob- 
servat he the of past ages; he is 
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like a spirit discoursing in the “Blysion mga | his con- 


versations are tree dialogues of the dead. He speaks 
of himself as of a third person ; noticing the Emperor's 
actions, pointing out the faulis with which history may 
reproach him, and een Be reasons and the mo- 
tives which might be allege! in his justitication,” &c.&c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street ; 
and M, Bossange & Co. Great Marlborough-atreet, 
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Rundall’s History of England. 
In one thick vol. 12mo. with Forty-two Engravings, 


price 9s. in boards, 
SYMBOLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By M. A. RUNDALL (late of Bath,) 
Author of “ The Grammar of Sacred History.” 
Second with Alterations, Additions, and 
yore vings. 
Printed for G, & W.-B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
Price 3s, A 
GECOND UTTER to JOHN SOANFE, Esq. 
Professor of tecture to the Royal Academy of 
Arts, F.W8, FBLA. &e. &e. &e. onthe Salyect of the 
NEW CHURCHES. By AN ARCHITECT. 
* You take my life, 
When you do take the means Shoreby I live! ?’. 
London : for Priestley & Weale, Library of 
Works of Art, No. 5, High-street, Bloomsbary. 
whom muy also be bad, 
The FIRST LETTER to MR. SOANE, 
“Tn4 vols. 8vo. price 27. 12s. Gd. bids. 
A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
from the Aceession of Charles J. to the Restoration ; 
with an Introduction, tracing the Progress of Society, 
and of the Constitation, from the Feudal ‘Times to the 
opening of the History ; and including a particular Exa- 
mination of Mr. Bume’s Statements relative to the Cha- 


racter of the Government. 
By GE BRODIE, Esq. Advocate. 
Printed for Lon » Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Lendon ; and & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


Geography and Astronomy. 
Fifth Edition, with an iderabl Improv t 
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Tn 2 vols. Royal 18mo. price 18s. boards, 
RM'S REFLECTIONS ; iflustrated by 
elegant Ergravings by C. Heath, from the Desigas 
of H. Corbould. ’ ™ 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
Also, The Tlustrations to the above, separate. Proof 
on India Paper, Royal 4to. price 16s. 
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F Price 2s. Gd. boards, 
"THE First SITTING of the COMMITTEE 
on the proposed MONUMENT to SHAKSPEARE, 
Carefally taken in Short-hand, 
By ZACHARY CRAFT, Amanuensis to the Chairman, 

Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
and .G. & W. B. Whittaker, London ; and G, A. Wil. 
liams, Cheltenham. 

In 12mo. price 4s. buards, 

GEQUEL to an Unfinished MANUSCRIPT 

of RENRY KIRKE WHITE; designed to illas- 
trate the Contrast afforded by Christians and Infidels, 
By the Author of * The Wonders 
ofthe Vegetable Kingdom Displayed,”’ &e. 

Printed for G. & W, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
Also, latety pablished, 

The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom Displayed. 
In a Series of Letters. By the Author of * Select Fe- 
male Biography.” With a Piate and Wood-cuts, 
price 7s. boards. 

Beautifully printed in 1 vol. 8vo. price 2s, bds, 
BYTHNERI LYRA PROPHETICA: sive 
Analysis Critico-practica Psalmorum, In que 
voces omnigene ad regulas artis revocantar, earum 
Significationes explicantur, et Elegantis Lingue evol- 
vuntur, Additie sunt Harmonia Hebrwi Textis cum 











price 7s. 6d. neatly bound 
AN INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY 
and ASTRONOMY, by the Use of the Globes and 
Maps. ‘To which are added, the Construction of Maps, 
and a Table of Latitudes and Longitudes. 
By BE. and I. BRUCE, 
Teachers of Geography and the Mathematics. 
“ For teaching the use of the Globes, we would re- 
d Bruce’s Introduction to Geography and As- 
tronomy.”’—Eneyclopedia Britanni Art. Geography 
*,* A Key to this Work, price 2s. bd. sewed, con- 
taining Answers to all the Problems in the Geogra- 
phy, &c. By John Brace. 
London: Printed for Baldwin. Cradock, & Joy. 
Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary. 
New Edition, greatly enlarzed and improved, in 1 large 
TION: 8vo. price 27s. in boards, 
A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SUR- 
GERY: compreliending all the most interesting 
Improvements froin the earliest times down to the pre- 
sent period ; an Account of the Instrumeuts, Kemedies, 
and Applications smeloyed ia Surgery; the Etymology 
and Significationof the principal Terms ; and numerous 
References to Apcient and Modern Works, forming 
together a “ Catalogne Raisonnée’’ of Surgical Litera- 
ture: with a vatiety of original Facts and Observa- 
tions, ‘The Fourth Edition, with many Corrections and 
Additious. By SAMUEL COOPER, tormerly Sargeon 
to the Forces; Member of the Royal College of Sar- 
geons ; of the Medieal and Chirurgical Society of Lon- 
don ; and of the Medical Society of Marscilles. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown,; 
T.& G. Underwood ; G. & W! B. Whittaker; 8. High: 
ley; E. Cox & Son; Burgess & Hill; J, Cox; and 
Adam Black: C. & W. ‘lait, Edinburgh ; and.Hodges 
& Mecarthar, Dublin. 


"THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
for February, being the Second Number of a New 
Volume, contai the following Original Papers. 

‘I, Sketches of the Irish Bar, No.4: Mr. Savrin— 
IL. British Gathepies of Art, No.2. The Marquis of 
Stafford’s Gallerg—IIL. ‘The Physician, No. 4. On the 
Art of attaining Jong Life—1V. A Christmas in the 
Country—V, ner Company to let—VI. Musical 
Wives—VI1l. Harry Halter the Highwayman—ViII. 
Peter Pindayics; e Poet and the Alchymist; ‘The 
Astronomical Aldermen—!IX. On Projects and Projec- 
tors—X. The Tanner's Widow—XI. On Vampirisin— 
XEf. Antiquity ahd Posterity—XI11. The Bard’s Song 
to his Daughter=XIV. An Invocation—XV. Lines on 
Kosciusko—XVI Miss Hebe Hoggin’s Account of a 
Lierary Society in Houndsditch—XVI1. Nouvelles 
Messtniennes—XVIII. ‘The White Rose, or the Lament 
of the Year 1745—XI1X. Letters on a Tour in Swisser- 
tand, No. 7—XX, On the abuse of Words—XX1. Ex- 
change no Robhery—XXII. The Hour Glass—XXIII. 
Lines on Morelli—XXIV. On the Works of Canova— 
XXV. Reviews of Mopre’s Loves of the Angels. Lord 
Russell’s Don Carlos, and other Works, English and 
Foreign, besides the usual Varieties in general Litera- 
ture, the Fine and Useful Arts, Music, the Drama, Po- 
litices, Commerce, &e. 

London: Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, ; Bell & 
Bradfute, Edin argh ; and John Cumming, Dublin; of 
whom may be ¢ preceding Numbers of this 
Work, from its commencement in 1221, 
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Paraphrasi Chaldwa, et Versione LXXIf. et Brevis In- 
stitutio Lingue Bebra, et Chaldes. Editio Nova, 
Summa cura recensita. 
Impeusis G. et. W. B. Whittaker, Londini. 
Also, lately published, 

A Catechism of the Principles of Hebrew Grammar; 
being an Introduction to that Language. In hemo. 
price 9d. sewed.—In the Press, 

An Introduction to the Hebrew Language, by W 
Heinemann, Professor of the Hebrew andGerman Lan! 


mar, and an Introduction to German Reading. In l2mo 


Family Shakspeare, en large Type. 
In 8 vols, 8vo. price 41. 14s. 6d. bds. Third Edition of 
rPPHE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in which 
nothing is added to the original Text; but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with 
promrety be read aloud in a Family. 
By THOMAS BOWDLER, Esq. F.RS. & S.A. 

“ We are of opinion that it requires nothing more 
than a notice to bring this very meritorious publication 
into ceneral circulation. 

“It is quite undeniable, that there are many pas- 
sages in Shakspeare which a father could not read 
aloud to his ehildren, a brother to his sister, or @ 
gentleman to a lady. 

‘Mr. Bowdler has only effaced those gross indecen- 
cies which every one mast huve felt as blemishes, and 
by the removal of which no imaginal:le excellence can 
be affected. So far from being missed on their remoial, 
the werk generally appears more natygral and harmo- 
nious without them.’’— Edinburgh Review, No. 71, 

Printed for Longman, Burst, Rees, Orm2, & Brown. 
The Edition, in 10 Vols. Royal 18mo. may be had, 37. 3s. 
CN eee En 4 -s wt Bred emersea tore be ~8 


Price Gs. Na. VIL. of 
THE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW.= 
Conten!s:—Walpole's Memoirs—2. Home's Jutra- 
duction to the Scriptures—3. Dagley’s Gems, Hy the 
Rev. G, Croley—4, Brickwood on the National Debt— 
5. Examen des Doctrines Medicales et des Sy.temes 
les Nosologie. Par F. J. V. Broussais—6. Voyase en 
Ecosse et aux Isles Hebrides. . Par L, A. Necker de 
Lanssure, &c.—7., Simond’s Journal ef a Tour and Re- 
sidence in Switzerland, in 1817, 18, & 19—8. Werner, 
by Lord Byron; Don Carlos, by Lord John Rassell; 
the Bride’s Tragedy, by T. L. Beddors—9. Napier’s 
‘Treatise on Practical Store-farming—W. ‘Tales of the 
Manor. By Mrs, Hofland—11. Coeur de Lion. By Miss 
Porden—12. Batler’s Reminiscences—13. Dr. Fleming's 
Philosophy of Zoolngy—l4. Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater—15. The Inukeeper's Album—16. List of 
Publicatious—17. Literary and Scieatific Information 
of Works in the Press, or preparing for Publication. 
Printed for Waugh & Innes, Edinburgh ; and G. & 
W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane ; and sold by Hatech- 
ard & Son, W. Sams, and J. M. Richardson, antned 
J. Parker, Oxford ; Deighton & Sons, Cambridge ; au 
J. Camming, Dablin. 








London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Pablished 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Lit 
Gazette Oifice, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; an 
7, Sonth Moulton Street, Oxford Street; sold also 
by E, Mariborouch, Ave Maria Lane, Ladgate Hill; 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal’ Exchunge. 
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